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FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 23 
Theme: Studying Pupils and Applying Remedies 
9:00 Registration of Delegates and Visitors 


9:30 Call to Order. Introductions 
9:45 Address Of WeICOME. ... 2... cece cccccccccs Hon. B. O. Skinner 
Director of Education for the State of Ohio 
10:00 “Evaluating the Achievement of College Students” 
Prof. Ralph W. Tyler 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 
10:30 “Testing and Remedial Teaching to Remove Deficiencies in Edu- 
cational Fundamentals” 
a) “By Means of Remedial Classes”............... M. E. Troyer 
Department of Psychology, Ohio State University 
b) “By Means of Self-Directive Practice Exercises” 
Fred P. Frutchey 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 
See «=I «5. 5 6 6 kn 6 004 40 00404440 0nnweens Led by H. B. Wyman 
Dean, Phoenix Junior College 
12:00 Adjournment 
12:30-3:30 Group Luncheons 


Private Junior Colleges 
President Richard G. Cox, Gulf Park College, presiding. 
Speakers to be arranged. Discussion expected. 
Code of Ethics for Private Junior Colleges 
Costs and Returns on Advertising and Solicitation. Maintenance 
of Special Plants, such as Laundry, Refrigeration 


Student Regulations and Self-Government, as Smoking, Dancing, 
I soa. a ca 4 0k 60s de eegsndeeeaeess Emma I. Sisson 
Ward-Belmont School 

Curricula for Private Junior Colleges 
Federal Aid for Sehools. .....cccccccecccsccsses E. E. Cortright 
President, Junior College of Connecticut 
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Public Junior Colleges 


Dean J. F. Wellemeyer, Kansas City (Kansas) Junior College, pre- 
siding 
“The Closing of Crane Junior College, Chicago” 
J. Leonard Hancock 
“Federal Aid for Higher Education” 
Discussion led by Arthur I. Andrews 
Grand Rapids Junior College 
“Possible Adjustments of the Small Junior College to Help in 
Meeing the Present Need”.............. Dean E. Q. Brothers 
Little Rock (Arkansas) Junior College 
Reports and General Discussion 


Tour of Columbus, including Ohio State University 


FRIDAY EVENING 
Annual Dinner 
PN oi piven dense een eenennel George W. Rightmire* 
President, Ohio State University 


SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 24 
Phi Delta Kappa Breakfast. Y.M.C.A......... Dean H. B. Wyman 
Phoenix Junior College, presiding 
“The Junior College and the Future Reorganization of Education” 
Dr. Arthur J. Klein 
Department of Education, Ohio State University 
Main Session—Theme: The Four-Year Colleges and the 
Junior College Program 
“Reorganization of the Lower Division of Universities”’ 


te 4 a” ar Dean C. S. Boucher 
University of Minnesota.......... Dean Malcolm S. MacLean 
University of Indiana................ Prof. Edgar L. Yeager 
IS, 6.6 64h 4b 68 hd renee edensennew Nicholas Ricciardi 


President, San Bernadino Valley Union Junior College 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
Theme: Miscellaneous Discussions and Business Sessions 


“Business Administration Courses”.......... Dr. W. H. Spencer 
Director of School of Business, University of Chicago 

“Ortenting the FPreGmmnen” ... «<< ccc scvcwsssawes Dr. J. C. Miller 
Dean, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 

“The Junior College Journal, et cetera’’.......... Dr. W. C. Eells 
Office of Education, Editor 

Report of Research Committee............ Dr. W. W. Carpenter 


Chairman, University of Missourt 
Report of Other Committees 
Adjournment 


* The banquet address by President Rightmire was received too late to be included 
in this number. It will appear in the October issue of the Journal. 
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Evaluating Achievement of College Students 
RALPH W. TYLER* 


The common conception of the 
phrase “testing the achievement of 
college students” is the use of cer- 
tain so-called “objective tests.” This 
is an unfortunate connotation. Ob- 
jectivity in the sense of eliminating 
personal biases in the evaluation of 
student achievement is_ desirable 
and important but objectivity when 
limited to particular devices used 
with paper and pencil tests is by no 
means the most important problem 
in testing the accomplishments of 
students. What we are really con- 
cerned about is satisfactory meas- 
urements which show us how well 
students are progressing in their 
school work. 

What constitutes progress in 
school work? It is certainly true 
that every change which takes place 
in a student during the time he is in 
college connot be considered prog- 
ress. During the time he is in col- 
lege the student may grow taller, 
he may grow fatter, he may acquire 
a new slang vocabulary, but we do 
not consider these as evidences of 
the progress of students in their 
school work. Each subject which is 
taught is offered with the expecta- 
tion that students who take this 
subject will undergo certain de- 
sired changes as the result of the 
course. In a clothing course, for 
example, it is expected that students 
will learn to select clothes more 
wisely for particular occasions, that 


* Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


they will become somewhat skillful 
in certain types of clothing con- 
struction, that they will learn to se- 
lect textiles more wisely for use in 
constructing clothing for particular 
purposes, that they will learn 
to design appropriate clothing for 
their own needs. These changes 
which we expect to take place 
in the students are the objectives 
of the subject. It is apparent 
that a satisfactory procedure for 
measurement in a clothing course 
is one which shows us the degree 
to which students are reaching 
these objectives, that is, the degree 
to which they have learned to 
select clothes more wisely for par- 
ticular occasions, the degree to 
which they have become more skill- 
ful in clothing construction, the de- 
gree to which they have learned to 
select textiles more wisely, and the 
degree to which they have learned 
to design appropriate clothing for 
their own needs. In similar fash- 
ion every subject offered involves 
certain objectives which we hope 
students will reach as the result of 
instruction in this subject. Satis- 
factory measurements in any sub- 
ject demand instruments which give 
us evidence of the degree to which 
students are reaching the objectives 
of the subject. 


AN ENLARGED CONCEPTION 


Considered from this point of 
view it becomes necessary to en- 
large the common conception of 
educational measurements. Many 
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people have limited the concept of 
educational measurements to paper 
and pencil tests. This is obviously 
a harmful limitation. Sometimes 
the best way to get evidence of the 
desirable changes which have taken 
place in students is through obser- 
vation, or by other means. To use 
only paper and pencil tests seri- 
ously restricts the opportunity for 
determining the progress students 
are making. We should be con- 
cerned with techniques for obtain- 
ing evidence of the degree to which 
students are attaining every one of 
the important goals of education. 
In most subjects there are several 
important objectives which instruc- 
tors are trying to reach. Hence a 
satisfactory examination must cor- 
respondingly provide evidence of 
the degree to which students are 
reaching each of these important 
objectives. One major defect of 
typical educational measurements 
has been the fact that they have 
given evidence with reference to 
only a limited number of objectives 
and have not been indicating ade- 
quately the degree to which stu- 
dents are attaining all of the im- 
portant goals which instructors are 
trying to reach in a given subject. 
The importance of covering all of 
the significant objectives in a total 
examination program can best be 
shown by illustration. In chemistry 
the objectives instructors are com- 
monly trying to reach include teach- 
ing students to acquire a fund of 
important facts and principles, to 
understand the technical terms 
commonly appearing in chemical 
publications, to be able to apply im- 
portant chemical principles to ap- 
propriate situations, to express 
chemical reactions by means of 
equations involving chemical sym- 
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bols and formulae, and to be skill- 
ful in certain laboratory techniques, 
Any adequate examination program 
for chemistry will provide means 
for discovering how far each of 
these objectives is being attained. 
Obviously evidence of all of these 
attainments cannot be had from a 
single examination but an inclu- 
sive measurement program will 
cover all of the important objec- 
tives. Some of these attainments 
can be deiermined by means of 
paper and pencil tests with which 
everyone is more or less familiar, 
Others would need to be tested by 
different devices. To discover how 
skillful the students have become 
in the essential laboratory tech- 
niques it is probably necessary to 
set the students at work on certain 
laboratory problems and to evaluate 
their skill by means of observation 
and by checking the outcome of 
the laboratory exercises. 

The importance of a total meas- 
urement program which provides 
evidence of the student’s attain- 
ments in all the aspects of the 
course is not always recognized. 
When we compare the tests and ex- 
aminations in common use with the 
objectives of the courses it is evi- 
dent at once that these tests do not 
show us how well the students are 
attaining all of these objectives. In 
many subjects the typical tests and 
examinations give us evidence only 
of the progress students are making 
in acquiring facts and in under- 
standing the meaning of technical 
terms in the field. Rarely do we find 
students tested on such objectives 
as their ability to apply the prin- 
ciples of a subject to new situations, 
their ability to use _ scientific 
method, their skill in making ap- 
propriate purchases, their skill in 
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laboratory work. To this criticism 
of the inadequacy of _ typical 
tests the answer is sometimes made 
that the acquisition of information 
is basic to all other objectives. It is 
claimed that one cannot think with- 
out facts, hence the test which re- 
veals the degree to which students 
have acquired important facts in- 
directly constitutes a test of all of 
the objectives of instruction. This 
claim, however, is not justified. In 
the botany and zoology classes at 
Ohio State University comparisons 
have been made of the records of 
students’ grades on tests which 
show the degree to which they have 
acquired important facts with rec- 
ords of students’ grades on tests 
which indicate how well they are 
able to apply principles to new situ- 
ations. The results are by no means 
identical. It is found that many 
students who have acquired a large 
number of facts are unable to‘apply 
these facts to new situations. Simi- 
larly, in home economics, many 
students have acquired important 
facts about textiles and about proc- 
esses of clothing construction yet 
are unable to apply these facts in 
selecting textiles and in construc- 
ting clothing. In English, many 
students have been found who can 
write effective written compositions 
but who cannot use oral English 
effectively. We do not have a com- 
plete picture of the progress stu- 
dents are making when we depend 
only upon tests of a limited number 
of objectives. 

These subjects are but illustra- 
tions of the situation prevailing in 
every field. Because of the impor- 
tance of having an examination pro- 
gram which gives evidence of the 
degree to which students are reach- 
ing each of the significant objectives 


of the subject, an essential first 
step in planning a measurement 
program is to formulate in a clear 
and understandable fashion the im- 
portant objectives which the in- 
structors are trying to reach. This 
formulation then becomes a com- 
prehensive plan against which the 
various tests are checked to be sure 
that the total measurement program 
includes devices for determining 
the degree to which students are 
attaining each of these objectives. 


OBJECTIVES IN ZOOLOGY 


The fact that a given course usu- 
ally includes a variety of objectives 
is illustrated by the _ objectives 
which have been formulated by our 
Department of Zoology for the ele- 
mentary course. These are to teach 
students: (1) to recall important 
zoological facts; (2) to remember 
general zoological principles; (3) 
to recognize the meaning of com- 
mon technical terms found in 
zoological publications; (4) to for- 
mulate reasonable generalizations 
from experimental data; (5) to plan 
satisfactory experiments to _ test 
promising hypotheses in zoology; 
(6) to apply significant zoological 
principles to situations new to the 
student; (7) skill in the laboratory 
techniques of dissection and use of 
the microscope; (8) skill in report- 
ing the results of experiments in 
effective English; (9) to be familiar 
with dependable sources of infor- 
mation on zoological problems. 

Obviously this variety of objec- 
tives requires a more comprehensive 
program of measurement than is 
provided by most examinations. 

The formulation of objectives 
is not an easy task. It requires 
thoughtful consideration on the part 
of instructors of the subject and a 
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review of the proposed objectives 
by other departments and by ad- 
ministrators to be sure that the par- 
ticular course in question contrib- 
utes its utmost to the purposes of 
the college and that it accomplishes 
the purposes for which the particu- 
lar course was provided in the 
curriculum. Furthermore, many 
statements of objectives tend to 
be so vague and nebulous that al- 
though they may look well they 
prove to be glittering generalities 
whose meaning is not clear to the 
instructors concerned. Hence, after 
formulating the objectives the next 
step is to define each objective in 
terms of the student behavior ex- 
pected to result from instruction. 
Behavior is used here in the broad 
sense to mean any sort of appro- 
priate reactions of students, mental, 
physical, emotional, and the like. 
This definition of objectives in 
terms of behavior helps to make 
clear how one can tell when the ob- 
jective is being attained, since those 
students who are reaching the ob- 
jective will be characterized by the 
behavior specified in this analysis. 
For example, in the case of the ob- 
jectives for the elementary zoology 
course, the second one was to teach 
students to remember general zo- 
Ological principles. This objective 
was analyzed by defining the be- 
havior expected of students who are 
reaching the objectives in the fol- 
lowing terms: To remember and 
state these principles without hav- 
ing to look them up at the time, and 
to recognize misconceptions which 
are commonly mistaken for zoologi- 
cal principles. The analysis of this 
objective also required a formula- 
tion of the list of general zoological 
principles which students are ex- 
pected to remember. 


The fourth objective was defined 
as the ability to formulate in his 
own words as complete a general- 
ization as is justified by the data 
presented, when the student is given 
the results of a zoological experi- 
ment. As a further step in the analy- 
sis if was necessary to collect typi- 
cal experiments which were new to 
the students yet which they should 
be able to interpret in this way. The 
experiments should be new to the 
students so that they cannot depend 
upon their memory of the interpre- 
tations which have been made by 
others. 

In analyzing the fifth objective 
it was defined as the ability to de- 
termine what facts would need to 
be established in order to substan- 
tiate a given hypothesis and the 
ability to plan an experiment to es- 
tablish or disprove these facts. A 
list was then made of hypotheses 
new to the student and yet for 
which they should be able to plan 
satisfactory experiments, without 
depending upon their memory of 
the experiments proposed by others. 

The sixth objective was defined as 
the ability to predict the outcome 
of a situation involving one or more 
of the zoodlogical principles in- 
cluded in the course and the ability 
to use these principles in explaining 
why this outcome could be expected. 
The analysis also required the col- 
lection of situations new to the stu- 
dents which would give them a 
chance to apply the important zo- 
Ological principles taught in the 
course and previously formulated in 
connection with the second objec- 
tive. 

For the eighth objective, the abil- 
ity to report the results of experi- 
ments in effective English, specifica- 
tions were drawn up to guide the 
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instructors in their evaluation of the 
English used by the students in writ- 
ing up their experiments, The ninth 
objective was defined as the ability 
to state the sources which were 
most likely to give dependable in- 
formation on specific kinds of zo- 
dlogical problems. A list was made 
of the sources of information with 
which elementary students should 
be familiar and of the types of zoo- 
logical problems in_ connection 
with which they would be expected 
to consult the sources of informa- 
tion. 

When these objectives have been 
defined in terms of behavior their 
meaning has been greatly clarified. 
It is then possible to take the third 
step, which is to determine possible 
situations in which we may expect 
students to reveal the presence or 
absence of the objectives. These 
are “test situations” in the broad 
sense. Thus, in a clothing course, 
girls will have a chance to show the 
degree to which they are able to 
select clothing wisely for particular 
occasions and for particular types 
of girls when selected types of 
young women appear before the 
class wearing different costumes 
and the members of the class are 
asked to select the best costumes 
which are appropriate for specified 
occasions. This is a test situation 
for one of the objectives in a cloth- 
ing course. Similarly, students in 
botany have a chance to show their 
ability to apply botanical principles 
to situations new to the students 
when situations are presented to 
them or described to them which in- 
volve botanical principles and the 
Students are asked to predict what 
is likely to take place and why, 
using appropriate botanical princi- 
ples in their explanations. For each 


objective, practicable test situations 
are selected in this third step. 

At this point the claim is some- 
times made that it is impossible to 
evaluate such a wide variety of stu- 
dent behavior objectively. It is said 
that we are no better off than 
though we depended upon wholly 
subjective judgments of the quality 
of an institution or of its graduates. 
We have found, however, that when 
each test situation is chosen specif- 
ically to give evidence of a particu- 
lar objective and when instructors 
evaluate the student’s reaction in 
this test situation with reference to 
the particular objective in question 
that the independent evaluations of 
many instructors do not fluctuate 
widely. Such evidence may be 
called objective measurement be- 
cause it conforms to certain stand- 
ards, viz., (1) it is based directly 
upon behavior or upon the observed 
results of behavior, (2) these ob- 
servations or results are recorded, 
and (3) various independent evalu- 
ations of the behavior do not fluctu- 
ate widely. It is possible to place a 
great deal of confidence in measure- 
ments which are made to cover a 
wide variety of objectives and 
which are developed in this way. 


RESULTING VALUES 


There are several values which 
result from a measurement pro- 
gram that gives evidence of the 
degree to which students are attain- 
ing each objective separately. One 
important use is to determine 
changes in emphasis in a particular 
course so that the teaching will be 
more effective. For example, in 
several clothing classes we found 
that students were not making 
much progress in their ability to 
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select clothing wisely, although 
they showed considerable progress 
in most of the other objectives. 
When this result was found in class 
after class, the instructors decided 
to place greater emphasis upon the 
selection of clothing and to provide 
more opportunities for supervised 
buying. After the course had been 
reorganized in this way we then 
found that students were making 
greater progress in their ability to 
select wisely. As another illustra- 
tion of this value, the measurement 
results in the elementary course in 
zoology showed that students were 
not gaining much facility in in- 
terpreting experiments, although 
they were making considerable 
progress on other objectives. On the 
basis of this fact the instructors in 
elementary zoology changed the 
course in such a way as to provide 
greater opportunity for interpreting 
experimental data. Later measure- 


ments showed that this change re- . 


sulted in a greater progress on the 
part of the students with reference 
to this objective. These two cases 
are but illustrations of the fact that 
measurements developed to cover 
all of the important objectives of 
the course provide an opportunity 
for improving the effectiveness of a 
course because the measurements 
show where the weak spots are 
found to exist. 

Another value of such a program 
is in the opportunity it gives for 
helping individual students at the 
particular points of difficulty for 
them. Thus, in the elementary 
course in botany a student was 
found whose test results showed 
that he remembered most of the im- 
portant facts in the botany course 
but he was unable to apply these 
facts and principles to new situ- 
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ations. The instructor was able to 
provide the student with materials 
giving him additional chance to ap- 
ply principles to new situations. An- 
other student was found who was 
able to apply principles to new situ- 
ations but who did not remember 
many of the important facts in the 
course. The instructor could help 
this student by advising him to 
study the materials of the course in 
such a way as to increase his recall 
of important facts. A third stu- 
dent’s record showed that he did not 
learn to use the microscope effec- 
tively and was thus prevented from 
getting first-hand contact with the 
internal structures of the plant. 
This student was sent to the labora- 
tory for assistance in learning to use 
the microscope. These are but ex- 
amples of the value of comprehen- 
sive educational measurements in 
providing an opportunity for diag- 
nosing students’ § difficulties in 
learning and in this way increasing 
markedly the effectiveness of in- 
struction. 


CURRICULUM EVALUATION 


Another significant use for such 
educational measurements is in de- 
termining the effectiveness of vari- 
ous curricular prescriptions. Many 
courses are put into a college curric- 
ulum because of their _ service 
function, that is, because they are 
expected to provide certain things 
which are prerequisites to other 
courses. For example, a course in 
mathematics may be set up as a 
service course or prerequisite to 
courses in science; a course in ZO- 
Ology may be prerequisite to courses 
in animal husbandry; a course in 
bacteriology may be prerequisite to 
courses in physiology, in dairy tech- 
nology, or home economics. Many 
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of these service courses are thought 
to fail of the desired ends; that is 
to say, they are thought not to pro- 
vide the necessary prerequisites. By 
formulating the objectives for these 
service courses, and by providing 
measurements which really give evi- 
dence of the degree to which these 
objectives are being reached, we 
have a means of determining how 
effective these service courses really 
are and at what points, if any, they 
need to be improved. 


CLASS SIZE STUDIES 


Perhaps the most important use 
of this program of measurements, 
from the point of view of the ad- 
ministrator, is the opportunity it 
gives for determining the value of 
certain teaching procedures and cer- 
tain administrative policies. Con- 
clusions drawn from measurements 
which do not cover all of the im- 
portant objectives of instruction are 
inadequate. For example, a great 
deal of experimentation has been 
conducted in the past few years to 
determine the relative effectiveness 
of instruction in large classes and in 
small classes. In most cases, the ef- 
fectiveness of large and _ small 
classes has been determined by tests 
which indicate only the amount of 
information which students have 
acquired in these classes. In our 
Zoology Department we are con- 
ducting such an experiment, but by 
measuring each of the important 
objectives separateiy we find that 
the effectiveness of large and small 
classes varies with the different ob- 
jectives. In the acquisition of verbal 
information the large classes have 
been as effective as the small classes. 
On the other hand, in the under- 
standing of the actual structures 
and functions of animals the small 


classes have been more effective 
than the large classes. In general, 
as the experiment continues, we are 
discovering that the differences in 
effectiveness of large classes and of 
small classes vary greatly with the 
nature of the objectives we are test- 
ing. In similar fashion we have been 
concerned with the value of indi- 
vidual conferences between student 
and instructor. It has been sug- 
gested that the instructional effec- 
tiveness of a large institution may 
be improved by providing for more 
of these individual conferences to 
overcome the possible lack of per- 
sonal contacts which might develop 
in a large college. We have com- 
pared the progress of students who 
have had opportunity for these in- 
dividual conferences with the prog- 
ress of students who have not had 
this opportunity. Again we have 
found that the value of individual 
conferences varies somewhat with 
the nature of the objective. Indi- 
vidual conferences have been especi- 
ally valuable in the zoology courses 
in teaching students to develop the 
ability to use scientific method and 
they have contributed less to the 
students’ acquisition of informa- 
tion. 

Probably these illustrations are 
sufficient to suggest the values of in- 
cluding all of the important ob- 
jectives in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of educational measurement, 
and of getting evidence of the de- 
velopment of each objective separ- 
ately. However, the development of 
such a program requires a fertile 
seed bed in which to grow. The 
progress which has been made at 
Ohio State University is due to the 
interest of both faculty and admin- 
istration. It is especially the 
function of the administrator to 
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provide the opportunity for such 
a program, to shape the time 
schedules of those concerned so that 
the time will be available for the 
development of measurements, and 
continually to encourage and to edu- 
cate the faculty with regard to such 
a comprehensive program.  UIlti- 
mately the faculty depends upon 
the administration for educational 
leadership. This is a responsibility 
which the administration cannot 
ignore. 

On the part of the faculty such a 
measurement program requires 
time and effort both from instruc- 
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tors and from test technicians who 
may act as advisors. As our work 
proceeds I have become more and 
more convinced that this time and 
effort are wise investments. Our 
measurements show that our in- 
structional effectiveness is increas- 
ing because of the opportunity for 
discovering the points of weakness, 
for giving more helpful suggestions 
to individual students, for determin- 
ing points at which prerequisite 
service courses may be strength- 
ened, and for discovering the more 
valuable teaching and administra- 
tive procedures. 





























Removal of Deficiences by Remedial Classes 


M. E. TROYER* 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Researches on the incidence of 
failures and withdrawals from our 
colleges and universities have led to 
some interesting problems in the 
field of remedial instruction. A 
study made by Drs. Edgerton and 
Toops: shows that of the 1,958 
freshmen enrolling at Ohio State 
University in 1923, only 68.6 per 
cent returned to complete work in 
the autumn quarter of 1924; 49.9 
per cent returned to complete work 
in the autumn quarter of 1925; 40.3 
per cent returned to complete work 
in the autumn of 1926; and only 35 
per cent of the original entrants 
completed work in the spring quar- 
ter of 1927, the regular time for 
graduation. 

While a fairly large percentage of 
withdrawals is due to lack of ability 
it is not known to what extent this 
is true. An examination of the in- 
telligence test scores and _ high- 
school records of those students 
placed on probation shows a con- 
siderable number to be very capable. 
The median intelligence test score, 
in terms of percentile, for forty- 
three probation students during the 
spring quarter of 1933 was 53. The 
median score for the remedial 
group, largely made up of probation 
students, for the present quarter is 


* Department of Psychology, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

1H. A. Edgerton and H. A. Toops, Aca- 
demic Progress (Ohio State University 
Press, 1929). 


46. Out of this group of forty there 
are five who had an intelligence test 
rating above the eightieth percentile 
and only three who scored below 
the twentieth percentile. It is also 
significant that several in each 
group have been salutatorians and 
valedictorians in their high-school 
classes. The perusal of such data 
impresses upon one the need for 
special attention to remedial work. 

The remedial course at Ohio State 
University is a required course in 
the College of Education for stu- 
dents who are on probation because 
of a low point-hour ratio. The 
course is optional for other students 
who have low marks or probation 
students from other colleges. These 
students are admitted to the course 
through the consent of the Junior 
Dean of their college. The course is 
a three-hour course meeting five 
days a week as a laboratory course. 

There are, in general, two types 
of fundamental preparation for effi- 
cient learning. These two types can 
be found at every level of education 
whether elementary, high school, or 
college. The first type of educa- 
tional fundamental is that which 
has as its core the student’s health 
and emotional makeup, his use of 
time, his specific habits of study, 
ability to concentrate, the extent to 
which he can and does outline and 
otherwise organize his work, his 
speed of reading and the extent to 
which he comprehends what he 
reads and hears. 

The second type is that which 
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serves as a background of knowl- 
edge for new work. It is what one 
ordinarily thinks of as those skills 
in specific subjects which are as- 
sumed by authors and teachers to 
have been learned in previous school 
work. Remedial teaching in this 
type of educational fundamental 
has been carried on for some time. 
There are tutorial courses in Eng- 
lish and mathematics, for example. 
While many of these tutorial or 
remedial courses meet certain needs 
of students, they can be successful 
only in so far as the fundamental 
preparation of the first type will 
allow them to be successful. For 
that reason, this paper will concern 
itself primarily with tests and re- 
medial teaching to remove defici- 
encies in educational fundamentals 
of the first type. 


HEALTH 


Health is of primary importance 
in the learning situation. It is there- 
fore essential that remedial teachers 
know something about the health of 
each student. A health question- 
naire, developed by Dr. S. L. Pres- 
sey, is used in the remedial classes 
at Ohio State University. It serves 
two purposes: first, it gives the 
teacher valuable information about 
the health habits of the students; 
and, second, it gives the students an 
opportunity to see the interrelation- 
ship of health habits and efficient 
study. 

The students are given a health 
questionnaire as they enter the 
remedial class. The questionnaires 
are so constructed that favorable 
habits and conditions are easily dif- 
ferentiated from the unfavorable 
ones. The total health score is only 
significant in determining the gen- 
eral health level of the student. A 
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student may have a general health 
picture that is low without showing 
any obviously serious defects. The 
greatest value, however, will prob- 
ably be got from a detailed study of 
the questionnaire. Those students 
who are unusually low in general 
health, or have serious specific de- 
fects such as chronic appendicitis, 
continuous colds, evidence of goiter 
or heart weakness, undue nervous- 
ness, sleepless nights, or irregular 
elimination are sent to the student 
health clinic for thorough physical 
examinations. The reports from the 
clinic on the health of these students 
are used in making recommenda- 
tions as to further work in school. 

The health questionnaire fre- 
quently reveals habits that are less 
serious, but still are not conducive 
to learning. Such conditions as ir- 
regular sleep, unbalanced diet, ir- 
regular meals, and various types of 
intemperance may interfere greatly 
with efficient learning and general 
emotional stability. In many cases 
it is practically impossible to tell 
how seriously the student is de- 
ficient in other educational funda- 
mentals until the health status is 
known and at least partially ad- 
justed. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that some health cases 
(poor sleeping and nervous con- 
ditions) grow out of inadequate 
study habits, and subsequent fail- 
ure. This leads us to our next topic 
for discussion, that of study habits. 


HABITS OF STUDY 


As a first step in the determina- 
tion of the nature of students’ study 
habits, they are asked to fill out 
time schedules for a typical week of 
the previous quarter. The blank 
calls for an account of how the stu- 
dent spent all of his time between 
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the hours of seven in the morning 
and eleven at night. An analysis of 
these schedules for the six days, ex- 
cluding Sunday, shows the follow- 
ing ranges of time spent in different 
activities: class and laboratory, 10- 
30 hours; sleep, 30—65 hours; study, 
5-48 hours; recreation (physical 
and social), 3-30 hours; eating, 6— 
15 hours; and work, 0—35 hours per 
week. 

A comparison of the foregoing 
ranges with what might be con- 
sidered a well-balanced time budget 
for a six-day week is quite revealing. 
A student may spend twenty hours 
per week in class and laboratory, 
twelve hours per week eating, forty- 
eight hours per week sleeping, thirty 
hours per week studying, eighteen 
hours per week in physical and 
social recreation and still have six- 
teen hours per week for incidentals. 

After having read the treatment 
of the budgeting and scheduling of 
time by Pressey and Ferguson? and 
Wrenn? and after having discussed 
the topic thoroughly in class the 
students are asked to make out a 
time schedule for the current quar- 
ter. The chief problem of some stu- 
dents in following a study schedule 
is that of following any schedule. 
For other students the problem is 
one of staying within the time limit 
for study while still others find it 
difficult to stay within the time limit 
set for recreation. The remedial 
teacher who sells the time budget to 
the students must be a good sales- 
man and follow-up agent combined. 

The students are also asked to 
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fill out a study questionnaire in 
order to determine more specifically 
the nature of their study procedure. 
This questionnaire has also been 
prepared by Dr. Pressey and is so 
constructed that it is possible to get 
a general score for study habits and 
also to analyze the answers for 
specific weaknesses in study pro- 
cedure. Does the student study in 
the library, at home, in a rooming 
house, or in a fraternity? Does he 
room alone? Does he have a clear 
table when he studies? Does he out- 
line his readings and _ lectures? 
Does he have a regular notebook or 
does he keep notes on scraps of 
paper? Does he recite to himself as 
he studies? These are some of the 
questions asked. Of course it must 
always be remembered that students 
may answer such questionnaires 
the way they think they ought to be 
answered rather than the way they 
have practiced them. All of the 
questionnaires and tests are supple- 
mented by private interviews. 


EXERCISES IN OUTLINING 


One of the most valuable of the 
remedial exercises is that of out- 
lining. The ability of the student to 
outline is tested at the beginning of 
the course in several ways. First, a 
measure of his ability to see the re- 
lationships of points is obtained 
from part of a general reading test. 
Second, the students are asked to 
bring in notes which they took on 
readings and lectures during the 
previous quarter. Third, specially 
prepared passages are given to the 
students for which they are to make 
outlines. These have been used 
often enough that the acceptable 
outlines for them have become 
fairly well determined. 
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Practice in outlining starts just 
as soon as the various tests and 
questionnaires have beentaken. The 
outlines the students make of class 
discussions on “The Budgeting or 
Scheduling of Time,” “Learning to 
Concentrate,” “Reading and Com- 
prehension,” “Methods of Outlin- 
ing,” and “Reviews and Prepara- 
tion for Examinations” are care- 
fully checked by the instructors. 
Throughout about four weeks of the 
quarter the students spend their 
time in the remedial class outlining 
the textbook material of other 
courses they are taking. Specific 
methods of outlining and various 
techniques applicable to. specific 
subjects are developed. Repeated 
tests are given to determine the de- 
velopment of outlining ability and 
the scores on these tests together 
with the quality of outlining the 
students do in other courses are 
important factors in the final grade 
for the course. 

One of the most difficult prob- 
lems in remedial work is that of sel- 
ling outlining as a study technique 
to certain students. It is almost im- 


possible to get certain students to — 
realize that the weighing of points, | 


the critical reading necessary to 
outlining, the restatement of facts 
and principles in the student’s own 
words and even the act of recording 
these statements in writing are 
valuable accessories to a broad and 
thorough learning situation. An- 
other type of student is the one who 
outlines things in such detail that 
his notebook is almost as large as 
his textbook. These students have 
not learned to differentiate the more 
important points from those of 
lesser importance. Many students 
are inclined to become discouraged 
and give up because they cannot 
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see that they are increasing their 
ability to outline well. Ability to 
make good outlines comes through 
extensive practice. A continual de. 
mand for motivation of these sty- 
dents is made on the remedial] 
teacher. It is quite important that 
the material to be outlined is easy 
enough at first that the student may 
be successful in it. 


RATE AND COMPREHENSION 


The causes of slow reading and 
poor comprehension are numerous, 
One may be a slow reader because 
he pronounces every word to him- 
self, because he has an inadequate 
vocabulary, because he cannot dif- 
ferentiate main points from details, 
because of ignorance of foreign 
words or phrases and abbreviations, 
because of lack of ability or care- 
lessness in reading graphs, charts, 
tables, maps and diagrams, or be- 
cause of a lack of technical knowl- 
edge of English grammar. 

Observations and photographs of 
eye movements in reading have 
shown that superior readers make 
about three or four fixations of 
their eyes upon each line, while very 
slow readers, especially those who 
pronounce every word to _ them- 
selves, fixate practically every word 
in the line. Students who have poor 
mechanical habits of reading may 
be rather readily ascertained by ob- 
serving lip movements, turning of 
the head while reading, and eye- 
movements through a mirror. More 
than 50 per cent of our remedial 
students could increase their read- 
ing speed without lessening their 
comprehension by changing their 
mechanical habits. The chief cause 
of slow reading with this group 
probably can be traced back to too 
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much oral reading in the element- 
ary school. 

It is not an easy task to change 
one’s speed of reading. The average 
college student has been practicing 
his present speed of reading for 
about ten to sixteen years. His pace 
is a well fixed habit. When one 
tries to change a _ long-established 
habit of reading he will, at first, lose 
in comprehension because he can- 
not attend both his speed of read- 
ing and the content of what he is 
reading at the same time. 

Assuming that other factors of 
fundamental preparation for read- 
ing are adequate (vocabulary and 
ability to weigh importance of 
points) there are two methods to 
go about the problem of increasing 
the speed of reading. The first is 
that of starting with a pupil who 
is reading at the rate of 150 words 
per minute and gradually increas- 
ing his speed of reading by twenty- 
five words per minute until he is 
reading at the rate of 300 words 
per minute. The increase would be 
slow enough so that no great loss 
of comprehension would occur any 
place in the process. The second 
method is that of starting the stu- 
dent immediately to read at the de- 
sired rate, say 300 words per min- 
ute. By the second method it is 
obvious that there will be a great 
loss of comprehension during the 
early stages of the practice but only 
one new speed of reading will be 
learned. The problem of evaluating 
the two methods of increasing the 
speed of reading is one of determin- 
ing whether it is more efficient to 
learn six new speeds of reading in 
going from 150 words to 300 words 
per minute than it is to learn one 
new speed which is double that of 
the original speed. No controlled 


experiment has as yet been worked 
out on this problem but observa- 
tion in remedial classes points to- 
ward an advantage for the latter 
method. 

No matter which of these two 
methods of increasing the speed of 
reading is used the practice ma- 
terial at the start should be very 
easy. While the process of setting 
up new habits of eye movements, 
and the getting of meaning by word 
group rather than individual words 
is going on, the student should be 
encouraged to read magazine stories 
or novels. Using this type of ma- 
terial, they need not worry over 
poorly comprehended portions of 
the material read. A large supply 
of magazines and periodicals are 
put at the disposal of the stu- 
dents. They quickly estimate the 
number of words in the article or 
story and then set a time limit 
based on a rate of 300 words per 
minute. As a satisfactory degree 
of comprehension is reached at that 
rate the student gradually shifts his 
practice to more difficult reading. 
Three hundred words per minute 
is set up as a norm and not as a 
standard. At least students are not 
held down to it. 

The problem of diagnosing read- 
ing difficulty has been greatly sim- 
plified by some new tests developed 
by Dr. Pressey for the Department 
of Education of the State of Ohio. 
They are: “The Reading Speed and 
Comprehension Test,” ““The General 
Reading Test,” and “The Special 
Reading Test.” 

These tests do not, as yet, have 
established norms. They have, how- 
ever, been used to such an extent 
that some comparisons can_ be 
made. 

The use of the “General Reading” 
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and the “Reading Speed and Com- 
prehension” tests may be illustra- 
ted in the following manner: 


1. Mary has a rapid rate of reading, 
low comprehension score, average 
ability to pick out key sentences 
and to outline, and a low vocabu- 
lary score. Her deficiency in com- 
prehension is most likely due to an 
inadequate vocabulary. 

2. John is high in all reading test 
scores but that of speed. His defi- 
ciency is most likely due to poor 
mechanics of reading. 

3. Dick is a very rapid reader and 
has an excellent vocabulary accord- 
ing to his test scores. His compre- 
hension and key sentence and out- 
lining scores are low. Perhaps 
Dick never really learned that most 
paragraphs have key sentences. At 
least that is a starting place from 
which to build up the ability to see 
relationship of points in reading 
material. 


The remedial technique for prob- 
lems of poor mechanics of reading 
has been discussed. The ability 
to differentiate key sentences and 
organize material is developed 
through practice in outlining and 
special reading exercises. There 
is no panacea for vocabulary ail- 
ments but the use of the dictionary 
will facilitate vocabulary study. 
Learning the meaning of foreign 


words and phrases and abbrevia- 
tions will aid in the understanding 
of much required reading in school. 
Special attention to the compre- 
hension of graphs, maps, tables, 
and charts on the part of the stp- 
dents in the remedial classroom 
while studying other courses will] 
go a long way toward removing that 
deficiency. 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


The subject of emotional stability 
as an educational fundamental has 
not been discussed in this paper. 
It is extremely important. Many 
emotional problems on the part of 
remedial students will be solved 
when problems of health, time bud- 
geting, study habits, and reading 
deficiencies are solved. The emo- 
tional problems that remain when 
these other problems are solved are 
of a highly individual character 
and do not lend themselves to class 
treatment. Occasionally, tests of 
emotional stability and personal ad- 
justment are given to certain stu- 
dents. The majority of the tech- 
nique centers around a series of 
private conferences. These proce- 
dures and results are so different in 
nature from individual to individ- 
ual that to treat them in a paper of 
this length is impossible. 
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Removal of Deficiencies by Practice Exercises 


FRED P. 


Especially since the coming of 
large numbers of students into our 
colleges, the problem of students 
poorly trained in educational fun- 
damentals has confronted teachers 
and administrators. We often hear 
college teachers say that many stu- 
dents cannot effectively express 
themselves in writing; they cannot 
get ideas easily from the printed 
page; they cannot solve the mathe- 
matical problems they encounter 
in their courses; they do not have 
command of the fundamentals in 
history, chemistry, or foreign lan- 
guages, which are necessary to 
carry on college work. Several 
promising methods have been pro- 
posed and used to remove the 
deficiencies in educational funda- 
mentals so that students may sat- 
isfactorily proceed with college 
courses. 

One of these is by means of re- 
medial classes. This method has 
been discussed in the previous 
paper. A second method is by 
means of self-directive practice ex- 
ercises. When used in this sense, 
the term “practice exercises” has a 
broader meaning than the term 
“drill exercises” and covers all 
types of learning activities in which 
some practice is involved. Practice 
exercises need not be limited to de- 
veloping mechanical or habitual 
procedures but can be extended to 
procedures which involve the higher 
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levels of thinking, such as problem 
solving in mathematics, the appli- 
cation of principles to new situa- 
tions, the drawing of inferences, 
making judgments. 


THE PROBLEM ANALYZED 


An illustration of the use of self- 
directive practice exercises may be 
drawn from the field of dairy tech- 
nology. The Department of Dairy 
Technology at Ohio State Univer- 
sity has been concerned with the 
mathematical abilities which its 
graduates will need. Even though 
the students had been required to 
take a course in agricultural mathe- 
matics, some students still were un- 
able to solve the problems which 
dairy technologists encounter in the 
commercial field. On the assump- 
tion that the students needed more 
training in higher mathematics, the 
course in agricultural mathematics 
was no longer required and two 
courses, one in college algebra and 
one in trigonometry, were required. 
After two years of trial, some of 
the students still did not satisfac- 
torily develop the mathematical 
abilities needed by commercial 
dairy technologists. At the invita- 
tion of Professor R. B. Stoltz, head 
of the Department of Dairy Tech- 
nology, the Bureau of Educational 
Research has been assisting in a 
study of this problem. 

The first question to arise was, 
What level of mathematics is used 
in the vocation of dairy technology? 
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Several approaches to this question 
could have been made but the most 
fertile one appeared to be an analy- 
sis of the instructional materials in 
the department. This procedure as- 
sumed that the instructional ma- 
terials contain the mathematical 
problems which are representative 
of those which commercial dairy 
technologists encounter. These in- 
structional materials consist of 
textbooks, reference books, exami- 
nations, mimeographed materials, 
and pamphlets written by college 
professors of dairy technology 
who keep in close contact with the 
commercial field and by com- 
mercial dairy technologists of long 
experience. As the sources were 
read, each mathematical problem 
found and its solution were written 
on a separate sheet of paper. The 
problems obtained from this analy- 
sis could be solved by arithmetic or 
elementary algebra. The solutions 
of 90 per cent of the problems per- 
taining to dairy products involved 
a knowledge of percentage. 

Since an assumption was made at 
the beginning of the study in re- 
gard to the source of the mathe- 
matical problems, and since the 
analysis revealed no problems in- 
volving higher mathematics, it 
appeared desirable to check the 
assumption. Personal interviews 
were arranged with managers and 
workers in commercial dairy plants 
to obtain their opinions of the 
level of mathematics required in 
their vocation and to obtain ex- 
amples of problems involving higher 
mathematics. The commercial men 
agreed that no higher mathematics 
was. necessary for the _ practical 
field. None of the examples involved 
higher mathematics; all of them 
could be solved by arithmetic and 
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elementary algebra. This evidence 
supported the assumption. 

We now had available a mas- 
ter list of mathematical problems 
which men in the practical field of 
dairy manufacturing are likely to 
encounter. The objective of instruc- 
tion in the Department of Dairy 
Technology is the ability to solve 
such problems. As a result of any 
remedial teaching the department 
expects that its students will be able 
to solve more types of problems 
than they could before the teaching 
began. 


THE METHODS USED 


Various methods of remedial 
teaching were considered by which 
the students’ deficiencies in mathe- 
matical fundamentals could be re- 
moved. The use of practice exer- 
cises appeared to be a promising 
method. A survey of the literature 
indicated that no exercises were 
available which were particularly 
applicable to dairy manufacturing. 
Many computational and some gen- 
eral problem-solving exercises were 
found. None of these satisfactorily 
met the criteria which were set up 
for practice exercises in mathemat- 
ics pertaining to dairy technology. 
The exercises must not only afford 
practice in quantitative thinking 
and in the application of mathemat- 
ical techniques to problem situa- 
tions but must also provide a solu- 
tion of the problem and = an 
explanation of how the problem was 
solved. 

Certain criteria were used in writ- 
ing the practice exercises. They 
must afford practice in the desired 
behavior involved in solving the 
problems which will be encountered 
in the commercial field. The at- 
tempt was made to motivate and 
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orient the student by pointing out 
the need for the solution of the 
problem or by describing a plant 
situation in which the problem is 
likely to arise. The solution was 
explained in detail in ways which 
were prepared to lead the student 
to see the relationship between the 
quantities involved. Methods were 
proposed for overcoming common 
difficulties in computation, as for 
example, the placing of the decimal 
point in the quotient. Since the so- 
lutions of 90 per cent of the prob- 
lems dealing with dairy products 
involve a knowledge of percentage, 
arithmetical and algebraic explana- 
tions of percentage were given in a 
preface to the exercises. A sug- 
gested method for solving problems 
and a discussion on how to use the 
exercises were also presented in the 
preface. After a statement of the 
problem in each exercise, a solution 
of the problem was given and an ex- 
planation of the solution. Since 
each exercise should afford practice 
in developing the necessary abil- 
ities, a group of problems of the 
same type was placed after the ex- 
planation of the solution. Answers 
to the problems were also available, 
so that the student could check his 
own work, and thus save his own 
time and that of his instructor. 
These last two criteria, when fol- 
lowed in constructing practice ex- 
ercises, make it possible for the 
student, after studying the solution 
of the problem, to practice that 
type of problem until his achieve- 
ment is satisfactory. If he encoun- 
ters difficulties he can refer to the 
explanation of the problem in order 
to define the difficulties and dis- 
cover methods for overcoming 
them. An attempt was made to 
make the exercises within the read- 


ing comprehension of the students. 
Pending objective studies of vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure for 
college students, subjective judg- 
ments of those who construct the 
exercises, of critics, and of students 
who use the exercises were used. 

The problems were divided into 
five groups representing five classes 
of dairy products. By this proced- 
ure a student who wishes to find the 
explanation of a cream problem can 
readily turn to a group of milk- 
and-cream problems and locate the 
particular type of problem. The 
fundamental problems were placed 
in the beginning of each group so 
that the student might grasp basic 
relationships which are later found 
in the more difficult problems. Re- 
lated problems were placed together 
in order of difficulty to maintain 
continuity of thought and ease of 
understanding. 

Finally, opportunities were given 
the student to discover his weak 
points and to determine when he 
had strengthened them. Accord- 
ingly, tests covering the problems 
in each group were constructed to 
precede and follow each group of 
problems. By taking the pre-test 
the student can discover the prob- 
lems in which he is weak. After 
study and practice, he can take the 
end test and determine how well he 
has strengthened those weak points 
and decide whether or not he needs 
further study. 

Using these criteria a series of 
self-directive practice exercises were 
written for mathematics pertaining 
to dairy technology. The following 
example illustrates the type of ex- 
ercise developed. 

As an employee of a creamery, you 


will be called upon to determine how 
many pounds of cream are necessary 
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to churn a certain amount of butter. 
This exercise will illustrate how it is 
done. 

Example—How much cream testing 
30 per cent fat will it be necessary to 
churn in order to produce 360 pounds 
of butter? The overrun is 20 per cent. 

The amount of overrun and the 
amount of butter made are computed 
on the amount of fat as the base. So 
if we let 100 per cent equal the amount 
of fat, the amount of butter made will 
be 100 per cent plus 20 per cent, or 
120 per cent. This means that the 
butter weighs 120 per cent as much as 
the fat weighs. Then 120 per cent is 
the rate and 360 pounds (the weight 
of the butter) is the percentage. We 
can find the amount of fat (the base). 


rate | percentage 
base 


1.20 | 360.00 
300 pounds, weight of the fat 








Now we know the weight of the fat 
in the butter (300 pounds). This must 
be the weight of the fat in the cream 
because the fat of the cream goes into 
the butter. For the purpose of the 
problem we will assume no fat losses 
in making the butter. We had given 
in the example, the fat test of the 
cream (30 per cent). This part of the 
exercise can also be solved by per- 
centage when we consider the weight 
of the cream to be the base. 


rate | percentage 





base 
percentage of | weight of fat 
fat in cream in cream 





weight of cream 


.30 | 300.00 


1000 pounds, weight of cream 
(answer) 





PRACTICE EXERCISES 


a) A dairy technologist desires to 
make a special order of 150 pounds of 
butter. He uses 35 per cent cream and 
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expects an overrun of 21 per cent. 
How much cream must be used? 

b) The average overrun in your 
creamery is 22.5 per cent. How much 
37.5 per cent cream must you use to 
make 425 pounds of butter? 

c) You and your helper in the 
creamery are going to churn 3190 
pounds of butter from 34 per cent 
cream. The average overrun in your 
creamery is 19.5 per cent. While your 
helper is preparing the churn you 
must figure the weight of cream nec- 
essary. Do so. 

d) How much cream testing 38.5 
per cent fat must be used to obtain 
850 pounds of butter? The overrun is 
20.2 per cent. 

e) In making 650 pounds of butter, 
how much 40.3 per cent cream will 
you use? The average overrun of your 
plant is 18.7 per cent. 


EVALUATION OF THE METHOD 


No matter how good a set of prac- 
tice exercises appears when they 
have been completed, the evaluation 
ultimately rests on the effective- 
ness with which students who use 
the exercises achieve the desired 
objectives of instruction. Experi- 
mentation must be carried on to 
make this evaluation. Dairy tech- 
nology students in five colleges and 
universities co-operated in carrying 
through an experiment for this pur- 
pose. The writer visited each insti- 
tution, administered a pre-test, and 
collected data concerning each stu- 
dent participating in the experi- 
ment. The students were divided 
into two groups making them equiv- 
alent with respect to the data avail- 
able. A set of the practice exercises 
was given to each student in the 
experimental group. Both groups 
were informed of the nature of the 
experiment, that the ability to solve 
these problems was important, and 
that a final test would be adminis- 
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tered at the end of twelve weeks. 
The experimental group was in- 
structed to use the exercises in 
learning how to solve the problems, 
while the control group was asked 
not to study dairy problems any 
more than they ordinarily would 
in their regular classes. Both 
groups were also informed that the 
value of the experiment depended 
upon the honesty and integrity of 
the students in carrying out these 
instructions. The procedure in the 
use of the practice exercises was 
quite different from one in which 
a course with credit might be 
organized and an instructor and 
schedule provided. It was also dif- 
ferent from a procedure in which 
the practice exercises might be used 
to supplement the regular dairy 
technology courses. That, however, 
was the purpose of the experi- 
ment—to determine the progress 
that might be made even under the 
extreme condition when the stu- 
dents were given the exercises with 
the foregoing instructions but with 
no program for faculty assistance. 

The students who had the prac- 
tice exercises made a progress of 
4.2 points on a scale of problem 
solving in dairy manufacturing. 
The students who did not have the 
exercises made a progress of 2.0 
points. The difference in progress 
of the two groups was 2.2 points. 
This difference is too great to ex- 
pect as a result of chance alone. 
Hence the students who had the 
practice exercises made_ greater 
progress than the students who did 
not have the exercises. 

Is the difference in progress be- 
tween the two groups worth while? 
Comparisons with other teaching 
procedures, intended to accomplish 
the same results, can be made in or- 


der to evaluate this difference. If 
students who use the practice ex- 
ercises progress more rapidly in 
achieving the objective than stu- 
dents in a special course provided 
by a college, the use of the practice 
exercises by students will save the 
students’ time without increasing 
the expenditures of the college. It 
will be recalled that in this experi- 
ment the students were given the 
exercises to study as they saw fit; 
no course was provided with credit 
and the instructors did not cor- 
relate the exercises with their 
courses. The method used in the 
experiment represents one extreme 
and that of a regular class repre- 
sents the other extreme. Compari- 
sons of these two extremes will help 
to indicate the value of the differ- 
ences of 2.2 points in the progress 
of the two groups. 

In one of the institutions, some 
of the students of each group had 
college mathematics during the ex- 
perimental period. Courses in col- 
lege algebra and plane trigonome- 
try are required in the department. 
This requirement was intended to 
assist the student in reaching 
this objective—the ability to solve 
mathematical problems encountered 
by dairy technologists. Students 
who have had college mathematics 
during the experimental period, 
then, would be expected to make 
more progress than those who had 
not. An examination of Table I in- 
dicates that this was not the case. 
The progress of the students was 
the same whether they had college 
mathematics or not during the ex- 
periments. For the control group, 
the students with college mathe- 
matics and those without college 
mathematics made the some prog- 
ress. The same was true for the stu- 
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dents in the experimental group. 
Those without college mathematics 
but with the exercises made two 
points more progress than those 
with college mathematics and with- 
out the exercises. The results 


TABLE I 


MEAN PROGRESS OF Two GROUPS OF 
STUDENTS IN ONE INSTITUTION WITH 
AND WITHOUT COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


Experimental Control 


Group Group 

With college mathematics 

during experimental 

PN 6ienedeeeeuenane 4.3 2.4 
Without college mathe- 

matics during experi- 

mental period ........ 4.4 2.5 
. cnsccuveeson 4.4 2.4 


showed that the practice exercises 
were of greater assistance to the 
students in solving dairy prob- 
lems than were these mathematics 
courses. 

All freshman dairy technology 
students in this institution are re- 
quired to take a course in the prin- 
ciples of dairying which takes up 
some dairy problems. To determine 
further the social significance of 
the practice exercises, comparisons 
were made between students of the 
experimental and control groups 
who had the course in principles of 
dairying during the experimental 
period and the students of each 
group who did not have this course. 
Again it is shown in Table II that 
each experimental group made 
greater progress than either of the 
control groups. Since dairy tech- 
nology problems are taken up in 
the course in principles of dairying, 
we would expect that the students, 
who had the course during the ex- 
periment, would make greater prog- 
ress. This expectation was upheld 
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by the evidence in Table II. For 
each group, the students who had 
the course during the period, made 
greater progress than those who 
did not have the course. Students 
who had both the exercises and the 


TABLE II 


MEAN PROGRESS OF Two GROUPS oF 
STUDENTS IN ONE INSTITUTION WITH 
AND WITHOUT THE PRINCIPLES OF 

DAIRYING COURSE 


Experimental Control 


Group Group 
With Principles of Dairy- 
ing during experimental 
rer eer 4.7 3.5 
Without Principles of 
Dairying during experi- 
mental period ........ 4.2 2.0 
MOG GPOME 66sec scccces 4.4 2.4 
course in principles of dairying 


made the greatest progress. In the 
experimental group, the students 
who did not have the course in 
principles of dairying made nearly 
aS much progress as those who 
had it. 

Still a third comparison may 
be made. This will not show the 
importance of the difference in the 
progress of the two groups, but 
will help to interpret the value of 
the exercises. This comparison in- 
volves the average pre-test score 
of the sophomores and the average 
final test score of the freshmen. 
How does the achievement of 
the sophomores after their first 
year in the department of dairy 
technology without the use of the 
exercises compare with the achieve- 
ment of the freshmen at the end of 
their first half-year? The data for 
this comparison are given in Table 
III. The achievement of the sopho- 
mores at the beginning of their sec- 
ond year and before they had used 
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the exercises was 8.1 points on the 
pre-test for those who later were in 
the experimental group and 8.0 
points for those who later were in 
the control group. On the final test, 
the achievement of the freshmen 


TABLE III 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENT OF SOPHOMORES ON 
THE PRE-TEST AND OF THE FRESH- 
MEN ON THE FINAL TEST 


Experimental Control 


Group Group 
Sophomore pre-test ..... 8.1 8.0 
Freshman final test...... 10.6 5.8 


students who had the exercises was 
10.6 points and the achievement 
of the freshmen students who did 
not have the exercises was only 5.8 
points. The freshmen students in 
the experimental group, then, have 
not only reached the achievement 
of the sophomore group at the close 
of a year but have gone beyond it 
in one-half of the time. The fresh- 
men students who did not have the 
practice exercises have not reached 
the pre-test achievement of the 
sophomore group. The _ pre-test 


score of all the sophomores was 8.1 
points, while the final test score of 
all the freshmen was 8.4 points. 
This comparison is important since 
it indicates that the freshmen stu- 
dents reached the achievement of 
the sophomore students in one-half 
the time. 

Although the comparisons of 
these groups have the limitation of 
a small number of cases in each 
group, all the differences in prog- 
ress were consistent and indicated 
that the students who had the ex- 
ercises made greater progress in 
solving dairy problems than the 
students who did not have the ex- 
ercises. 


SUMMARY 


This brief description illustrates 
a method for constructing self-di- 
rective practice exercises. The use 
of self-directive practice exercises 
in problem solving in dairy mathe- 
matics is suggestive of their use in 
removing deficiencies of college stu- 
dents in educational fundamentals 
without increasing financial expen- 
ditures. 

















The Nature and Purpose of Examinations 
H. B. WYMAN# 


As an expert in the field of test- 
ing I come “with clean hands and a 
pure heart,” making no claims to 
such distinction. As a matter of 
fact I doubt whether I can subscribe 
to “testing.” The term is appro- 
priate in industry where a piece of 
steel, rubber, or other material is 
subjected to standardized stresses 
and strains to see how much it will 
stand before breaking. The situa- 
tion in education has been defi- 
nitely of this sort but shows many 
flushes of a better day. The term 
“examination,” while too narrow, 
is more apropos whether applied to 
the individual subjectively or ob- 
jectively. 

With a word, I shall dismiss the 
discussion on “Testing and Remedial 
Teaching to Remove Deficiencies 
in Educational Fundamentals” be- 
cause of its close relationship to the 
problem as a whole. Obviously 
there are many such deficiencies in 
what we are generally agreed are 
fundamentals. If they are funda- 
mentals and the student’s inade- 
quacy along these lines is ascer- 
tained, there can be no justification 
for failing to incorporate these 
fundamentals into the thinking of 
the student. For example, the com- 
mon insufficiency of the lower-divi- 
sion student in reading ability can- 
not be ignored. While the college 
resents the fact, it remains that it 
must teach reading, at least on the 


* Dean, Phoenix Junior College, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


college level. That practice exer- 
cises will help the student to solve 
a particular difficulty such as those 
arising in dairy technology there 
can be no doubt. The mature 
college student, however, should be 
able to understand in a very short 
time the fundamental principle 
involved in the specific problem. A 
principle is a generalization which 
by its very name and nature is ap- 
plicable to any number of situa- 
tions. To assume that this general- 
ization will come out of a large 
number of specific cases is unwar- 
ranted. 

At this point the discussion will 
turn to the whole problem of the 
nature and purpose of examina- 
tions. Time demands brevity which 
leaves many elaborations and de- 
tails to the hearer. The purpose of 
examinations is properly considered 
first because it determines their 
nature. The examination, in addi- 
tion to the undisputed motivation 
which it affords, may be made to 
contribute to one or more of the fol- 
lowing purposes: (1) to determine 
the student’s ability to give the fac- 
tual material covered in the particu- 
lar form required by the examina- 
tion; (2) to serve as a basis for 
giving the student a grade; (3) to 
serve as a basis for determining 
the student’s ability to apply the 
principles involved; (4) to serve as 
a partial basis for predicting the 
probable further success of the stu- 
dent; (5) to serve as a learning de- 
vice enabling the student to organ- 
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ize, classify, and refine his set of 
meanings; (6) to evaluate the effi- 
ciency of the learning process as 
revealed in the ability of the stu- 
dent to think intelligently in the 
field, or concerning the field, as the 
only adequate basis for making edu- 
cation co-terminus with life. 

It is strikingly true that “as we 
test, so do we teach.” Show me a 
teacher’s tests and I will tell you 
what his aims are, or at least what 
they should be. If he has any con- 
cern whatever for consistency he 
will teach to attain the ends set up 
in the examinations and in the 
course. If the examination is of the 
purely factual sort you may be sure 
that, in so far as any effective aim 
is present, it is that the student 
master the facts of the course. That 
the facts may be valuable should 
not be ignored; in so far as they are 
valuable, let us get the facts. The 
“and how!” of the college student 
is of vital importance to the educa- 
tor. 

The nature of the examination is 
paramount because of its vital re- 
lationship to the learning process. 
There are in general two types of 
written examinations, the “objec- 
tive” and the “essay.” The objec- 
tive type of examination makes a 
widespread appeal  to_ teachers. 
We are not unlike children in that 
we wish an immediate and definite 
answer to our questions. Mass edu- 
cation favors the objective type of 
examination because any hard- 
pressed student can be employed to 
do the scoring for a paltry sum. We 
need to take cognizance of one fact 
that is usually unrecognized, to wit, 
that the objectivity of which we 
speak is largely mythical. The ob- 
jectivity is in the scoring of the 
examination, as Dr. Tyler has duly 


recognized. This objectivity is 
sometimes bought at the sacrifice of 
good judgment. The place of such 
simple answers given with the 
characteristic finality of this type 
of examination is definitely limited. 
The subjectivity enters when the 
teacher decides to accept “slavery” 
as the major cause of the civil war, 
or the “Bible” as the greatest book 
ever written. Obviously the sub- 
jectivity has been shifted from one 
position to the other. 

The emphasis in the objective ex- 
amination is usually placed upon 
facts which mean memory and fixed 
habits as the foundation of learn- 
ing. An examination very nicely 
adapted to a limited scope of values 
in certain fields has been taken as 
satisfying every need in all sub- 
jects. Such child-like faith is un- 
warranted. While many claims 
have been made for thinking on ob- 
jective tests, there is no evidence 
of such on the student’s paper. 
True, some thinking will take place 
in spite of our best laid plans, but 
the very nature of the usual exam- 
ination of this sort discourages 
thinking. This is particularly true 
where a large number of items are 
covered in a limited amount of time. 
From the still most prevalent point 
of view, the greatly-to-be-desired 
goal is hair-trigger action or auto- 
maticity of response. In such an 
examination, “he who hesitates 
[to think] is lost.” I can hear you 
say, “But on the type of examina- 
tion J give there is opportunity for 
abundant thinking.” Granted! My 
statement was that there is no 
evidence on the student’s paper, 
hence too much stress should not be 
placed on this feature of the exam- 
ination. I shall refer to this again 
in connection with the discussion of 
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the other type of written examina- 
tion. 

The essay type of examination 
of the past is deserving of many of 
the vile things that have been said 
about it. The “tell all you know” 
form of question is condemned at 
the outset. Just as Dr. Tyler and 
others have been remaking the ob- 
jective test to the end that it may 
retain some of its objectivity while 
taking account of more important 
values, just so are things happening 
to the essay examination. We hold 
no brief for the form referred to and 
shall concern ourselves only with 
the reorganized essay or problem 
type of examination. This sort of 
problem requires a unique quality 
on the part of the student. In the 
first place, it demands a careful dis- 
crimination and evaluation of every 
item concerned. He must not only 


have information at hand but he . 


must know its significance in the 
particular field and to every ramifi- 
cation of the problem. Secondly, 
there is required the organization 
and statement of one’s thinking in 
concise English. If thirty minutes is 
allotted for the problem, probably 
twenty should be spent in organiz- 
ing the statement of one’s position 
and ten minutes in writing it. This 
is a radically different thing from 
the loose rambling manipulation of 
data and hypotheses that may suf- 
fice in answering a question by one 
or two words. A third and most im- 
portant value is that of giving the 
student a chance to state and de- 
fend his position. A student ac- 
customed to doing this resents the 
dogmatic finality of the objective 
test. One college professor, whom 
I know, allows the student to write 
two lines of explanation on each 
true-false statement. This is one 


of the most candid apologies for the 
test that has come to my attention. 

Knowledge is power only when 
it gives increased control. Facts 
alone are often of no functional] 
value. A good essay examination 
puts facts to work in the same sort 
of a thinking situation from which 
they normally issue. The end 
served is that more refined and 
more extensive meanings are pro- 
duced. 

By way of recapitulation: like a 
boy with a new pony, we have rid- 
den objective tests to death. That 
there is much good in them, I would 
be the first to concede; that their 
value and usefulness is rather nar- 
rowly circumscribed must be recog- 
nized. It is encouraging that they 
can be refined and their legitimate 
use extended, but many of their 
limitations remain. To recognize 
as correct one of several principles 
suggested is important; to formu- 
late this principle on the basis of 
data presented is still better; but 
to take a problem, analyze the data, 
project and evaluate hypotheses, 
and give a clean-cut resolution of 
the difficulty requires a genuinely 
functional type of knowledge which 
is truly power. 

The work of Dr. Tyler and his 
associates is outstanding. One of 
the more recent books on examina- 
tions, Comprehensive Examinations 
in American Colleges, by Jones, 
makes frequent reference to the 
work which is being done at Ohio 
State University. This work is 
pointing the way to continually 
broader uses of this device. The 
man in the field owes a heavy debt 
to such splendid and untiring re- 
search. 

Examinations, like education in 
general, are on the move today. Per- 
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haps the most significant trend is 
that toward comprehensive exami- 
nations. It is in this direction that 
the Phoenix Junior College is mov- 
ing. These examinations are likely 
to be one of two kinds. The most 
common one is an examination of 
the objective sort meant to give 
an adequate sampling of the whole 
field of knowledge that should be 
familiar to the student. The ma- 
terial is usually predominately, if 
not entirely, factual in nature. 
There is something to be said for 
this form of examination, but my 


_ jnterest lies in the sort of a com- 


prehensive examination which pulls 
together at the end of a semester, 
a year or two years, the results of 
all of the student’s experience. This 
examination should be distinctly 
of the organization type. Problems 
should be set up that will cut across 
every field of knowledge and every 
experience of the student, bringing 
the contributions of each to bear on 
their solution. If the lower-division 
college fulfills what I believe to be 
its major function, that of rounding 
out the period of general education, 
the end of the sophomore year is 
the logical time to take stock of this 
groundwork of the student. He 
Should not only be able to think 
intelligently within the various 
fields in which he has taken work 
but he should be able to think intel- 
ligently about the other major fields 
of knowledge. Certainly in this field 
of general education, subjects 
should be means not ends. If this 
were followed it would bring 
about overpowering and significant 
changes in courses, and credit hours 
would become matters of minor im- 
portance in education. 

The new-born child comes into 


the whole field of knowledge, there 
being no geography, no arithmetic 
or chemistry there. Later, when 
his experience permits, we set up 
certain classifications of knowledge, 
or channels through which he 
moves. These are made necessary 
in order to deal with the baffling 
complexity of human knowledge. 
Heretofore, education has some- 
times left him at this point, buried 
in one or two subjects. It must, 
however, see that subject-matter 
lines are melted away and that the 
student ultimately stands again at 
the portals of the entire field of 
knowledge which he can now view 
as a unit. This elimination of sub- 
ject-matter lines cannot be done in 
a day. At every turn the teacher 
must have a concern for showing 
the organic unity of all subjects. 
This cannot be done by the exami- 
nation alone, regardless of how good 
the examination may be. It must 
be insisted that the type of examina- 
tion in which the student never 
rises above the recognition of the 
correctness or incorrectness of a 
statement is inadequate. To be able 
to give short objective answers to a 
large number of questions in a 
given field guarantees nothing be- 
yond this ability. What is needed 
is a thorough reorganization of 
teaching and learning so as to place 
a premium upon a body of knowl- 
edge that is comprehensive in its 
scope and in its significance. The 
comprehensive examination, look- 
ing to these values, is an indispen- 
sable aid. At the end of his formal 
education the student should have 
an integrated picture of human 
achievement and a philosophy of 
life adequate to meet the exigencies 
of a rapidly changing social order. 
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The restlessness of students ‘is 
finding constant expression in many 
phases of the so-called youth move- 
ment. The opposition of students 
to any type of restrictive living is 
not a new condition. The private 
and public school or college both 
face this situation; the student 
“strike”? seems no longer abnormal. 
To those of us in the junior college 
field the restlessness is_ perfectly 
apparent. For this we are disposed 
to blame the absence of restraint in 
the home, and, to express it tritely, 
the flaming spirit of modern youth 
demanding unlimited and_ unre- 
stricted freedom. This may be true 
in part, but should we not possibly 
also look within and ask ourselves 
if in a new social order we are not 
still maintaining the old-fashioned 
boarding-school attitude and ex- 
pecting college - minded young 
women to adapt themselves meekly 
to a hothouse atmosphere. This 
may be due to the fact that many 
private junior colleges were for- 
merly finishing schools where the 
emphasis was placed on_ social 
training. The presence of a high- 
school department in some schools 
has presented a very definite prob- 
lem in the matter of regulation. It 
is true that in the private junior 
college we do assume a definite re- 
sponsibility and promise a careful 
supervision of our students. This 
is as it should be and is one reason 
why many parents prefer the junior 


*Dean of Residence, Ward-Belmont 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


college. We do not have the influ- 
ence, the maturer judgment, nor the 
assumed self-sufficiency of the up- 
per two college classes to guide 
student opinion. The responsibility 
of maturer judgment, however, is 
forced upon students who are 
sophomores, but are carrying on 
student activity duties of seniors in 
a four-year college. 

For many years now most col- 
leges have had some form of rep- 
resentative government controlling 
regulations and discipline. These 
organizations were formed presum- 
ably to give students representation 
in legislation and to train them for 
citizenship. They follow more or 
less the same outline: a_ student 
governing body, a faculty advisory 
group, and a provision for admin- 
istrative control. Some _ colleges 
have a community form of govern- 
ment in which legislative power is 
vested in two bodies, faculty and 
students. This form usually em- 
bodies all campus organizations. 
One college has a unique plan which 
might interest us because the gap 
between student life and faculty is 
bridged by an equalization of re- 
sponsibility to the organized life of 
the community. The following is 
one statement of membership: “All 
faculty members, administrative 
assistants, and students are mem- 
bers of the community, and as such 
will be expected to conform to the | 
regulations and plan of govern- 
ment as herein set forth.” 

All colleges have regulations pro- 
tecting academic work and the wel- 
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fare of campus life in general which 
show much similarity. These regu- 
lations fall into four groupings: (1) 
those relating to academic stand- 
ards; (2) those relating to the life 
in the dormitories such as quiet or 
study hours, light regulations, use 
of musical instruments and elec- 
trical appliances; (3) those which 
are personal in character, such as 
type of clothing that may be worn, 
the use of cosmetics, smoking, card 
playing, church attendance, and 
dancing; (4) those controlling the 
social life of the student, the num- 
ber of privileges accorded, when 
and under what conditions students 
may leave the campus, where they 
go, what they may do, the condi- 
tions under which they may meet 
and be with young men, and riding 
in cars. 

The same social and _ personal 
problems are recognized and pro- 
vided for in all types of colleges. 
Regulations taken at random from 
a group of something over sixty 
representative junior and _ senior 
women’s colleges will illustrate this 
point: 

Dress regulations vary. All make 
some statement as to where and 
under what conditions certain cos- 
tumes may be worn: some require 
strict “uniform” for day and eve- 
ning; some require regulation col- 
ors for street wear; many have no 
regulations. 

As regards the use of cosmetics, 
some schools prohibit their use en- 
tirely, some allow their use at speci- 
fied times, while many have no re- 
striction at all. 

Card playing is allowed in some, 
some restrict it, while a few pro- 
hibit it entirely. In one, playing 
cards for money is prohibited on 
the campus. 


Dancing regulations are very dif- 
ferent. Some prohibit dancing en- 
tirely, some allow it only on the 
campus, many permit it off campus 
under chaperonage and at specified 
places, some permit it off campus 
without chaperonage, but at speci- 
fied places, and a few have no re- 
strictions. 

Smoking regulations are also 
very different. Some prohibit smok- 
ing entirely, many permit it on the 
campus at specified places, some 
permit it off campus only, while a 
few do not mention it at all. 

Drinking is mentioned by only 
one college with the statement that 
it is allowed for medicinal use only. 

Riding in cars is prohibited ex- 
cept under chaperonage by prac- 
tically all institutions and those 
limit it to seniors only or by special 
permission from parents. 

The question of privileges is ap- 
parently considered most important 
as protection to academic work. 
Some state definitely the number of 
privileges in a week and in a semes- 
ter, some restrict all privileges to 
the week-end, some differentiate as 
to a student’s classification in kind 
and number, and some leave the 
matter to the discretion of the stu- 
dent. Almost all colleges have some 
regulation as to academic standing 
and privileges. 

With reference to campus leave 
regulations, all colleges state defi- 
nitely the length of time a student 
may be away. Some require per- 
mission for all leave, some for night 
leave only, some for week-end leave 
only. Some require chaperonage at 
night. All have some restrictions in 
regard to night leave. All have some 
restrictions as to where students 
may go day or evening or both. 

Regulations in regard to young 
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men are also varied. Some do not 
allow students to be with them at 
all except under chaperonage. Some 
require chaperonage only at night. 
A few require no chaperonage at all. 

A parent’s signed statement is re- 
quired by the few junior colleges 
which permit any great degree of 
freedom in personal and social life. 

Naturally in the outline above 
there has been no attempt to ex- 
press opinions or contrast values. 
The summary of practices certainly 
shows lack of uniformity or com- 
mon ideals among us. 

In the formulating of regulations, 
colleges vary as to the degree of 
student participation in legislation. 
Some are very liberal and extend to 
the students legislative power in 
all matters except those pertaining 
to classroom conduct and actual 
house-keeping arrangements. These 
groups are self-governing in that 
each student is responsible for her 
own conduct; is under obligation 
not only to conform herself to 
standards laid down for the group, 
but to co-operate in holding others 
to those standards. This self-gov- 
erning type of organization exists 
mostly in the four-year women’s 
colleges. Some junior colleges are 
experimenting with this at the pres- 
ent time with the idea that liberal 
student participation should bring 
co-operation. It might be interest- 
ing to quote statements made by 
two of the women’s colleges: 


Whereas the students desire to as- 
sume individually and collectively a 
responsibility for the conduct of stu- 
dents in their college life, and whereas 
it is believed that such responsibility 
if given to the students will make for 
growth in character and power, and 
will promote loyalty to the best in- 
terests of the College, the President 
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and Faculty, with the sanction of the 
Trustees, do hereby authorize the Col- 
lege Government Association, and do 
charge this Association to exercise the 
powers that may be committed to it 
with most careful regard both for 
liberty and order, for the maintenance 
of the best conditions for scholarly 
work, and for the religious life of the 
college. 

These rules are based on the general 
principle that every student shall con- 
duct herself at all times in such a way 
as to uphold her own good name and 
that of the College. They are framed 
to insure the safety and general wel- 
fare of the student body. These regu- 
lations cannot, in the nature of things, 
be equally acceptable to every student, 
for they have been drawn up with a 
view to the interests of the individual 
as a member of a community and 
therefore recognize certain rights of 
the community over the individual. 
The obligation of the student to con- 
form to these regulations is not less- 
ened by this consideration. Because 
the Student Government Association 
believes that a willing and intelligent 
support to a few fundamental and 
comprehensive rules can be given by 
every one, it has not attempted to lay 
down specific rules of conduct. 


Because all members of a com- 
munity cannot be trusted to be ideal 
citizens, penalties seem to be a nec- 
essary corollary of law. Penalties 
are imposed in one of three ways: 
(1) by student court—students re- 
sponsible for enforcement and un- 
der administrative control only; 
(2) reports made and penalties im- 
posed by students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration acting separately; (3) 
penalties imposed by student court 
only subject to faculty and admin- 
istrative control. 

The problem of penalties pre- 
sents infinite difficulties and opens 
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up a vast field for discussion. One 
question for us to consider is 
whether or not rules and their con- 
sequent penalties accomplish the 
desired end. Our aim is to teach 
good taste, modesty, honor, loyalty 
to ideals, and other attributes. Pen- 
alties only temporarily deter; they 
do not convince, for released from 
the fear of penalties as soon as stu- 
dents are free from campus restric- 
tions, they more or less disregard 
conventionalities under which they 
have been presumably living. This 
is a discouraging realization, as we 
might hope that students would 
have grasped the ideal embodied in 
the regulation. 

Rules should of course be rigidly 
enforced, but the persistent break- 
ing of any rule for whatever cause 
is not only disastrous to the individ- 
ual, but destructive to the morale of 
the group and should be a matter 
for investigation as to whether the 
rule should stand or whether its 
usefulness had passed. In a repre- 
sentative form of government laws 
should not be arbitrary. They 
should be the expression of the 
standards of an entire community 
if they are to be obeyed or enforced 
with any degree of fervor. 

Student legislation in junior col- 
leges in general is rather restricted; 
regulations are mostly prohibitive 
and responsibility for the enforce- 
ment is divided among student, 
faculty, and administration. The 
regulations that have caused the 
greatest degree of unrest and irri- 
tation are those relating to social 
life and personal privileges. We 
have been far less plastic than our 
big sisters and have possibly made 
the mistake of fighting changing 
social standards by imposing pro- 
hibitions instead of meeting them 


and teaching discretion. We have 
been afraid and perhaps we have 
resorted to school discipline instead 
of emphasizing self-discipline. It 
is easy to satisfy our conscience by 
making rules for the breaking of 
which we expect our student coun- 
cils to impose penalties. Under pres- 
ent conditions students are not 
willing to go into or to remain in 
an environment where the social 
conventionalities are different from 
the world of their own age. Our 
problem then is to meet the de- 
mands of a changed social order 
and the desire of young people for 
freedom in their personal life and 
at the same time to give the pro- 
tection to which we are pledged and 
which we believe desirable and nec- 
essary for young people at any age. 
In meeting these demands, we must 
be careful not to relinquish our 
standards, but we must face issues 
clearly and honestly. 

Character and knowledge are the 
only safeguards for life, and cer- 
tainly is this true in this time of 
rapidly changing social values. To 
guide character requires intelligent 
discriminating personal work and 
involves courage, patience, time, 
and energy. In the classroom stu- 
dents are coming in contact with 
many phases of knowledge and are 
being taught to think, our school or- 
ganizations are attempting to de- 
velop leadership and initiative—all 
presumably for life’s sake. Should 
we not provide for intensive moral 
training and guidance and then 
have the courage to make our col- 
lege not a cloister, but a laboratory 
where under the best possible con- 
ditions students may be given the 
opportunity to make correlations 
between what they are learning and 
what they are living? 




















Federal Aid for Private Junior Colleges 


E.E. CORTRIGHT* 


To carry any proper weight in re- 
sponsible quarters, a matter of such 
extreme importance as the topic of 
this paper would indicate must 
represent something other than the 
needs of a single institution or the 
opinion of an individual admin- 
istrator. I have, therefore, sought 
facts and opinions from _ private 
junior colleges scattered over the 
country and have used these find- 
ings as a basis of the recommenda- 
tion at the close of this paper. 

The following conditions were 
arbitrarily set up in selecting junior 
colleges to ask for information: the 
junior college must have been in 
operation at least four years; it 
must have been included in the lat- 
est list of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and have re- 
ported the attendance of at least 
50 students; and it must not be a 
military-training institution or a 
teacher-training organization. 

Replies were received from 64 in- 
stitutions. Eight of these, however, 
were general letters or gave such 
partial information that they were 
not included in the findings. Four 
came too late to be included. The 
results, then, represent 52 private 
junior colleges. 


FACTUAL MATERIAL 


Attendance.—The 52 institutions 
report 4,371 college freshmen (thir- 
teenth year) and 2,668 college soph- 
omores, or a total of 7,039. The 
average of 135 students produces a 


* President, Junior College of Connecti- 
cut, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


typical private junior college ac. 
cording to the statistics of the Asso- 
ciation’s latest report. The findings, 
therefore, should be typical and 
representative of conditions in the 
whole field. 

Students receiving assistance, — 
In three institutions no funds are 
available for assistance of any char- 
acter. In 49 institutions 35 per cent 
of the students in attendance are 
receiving aid in some form, varying 
widely in character and amount. If 
no other factor were considered 
than that of numbers, the percent- 
age could easily be considered sat- 
isfactory. 

Student assistance funds. — Ten 
institutions reporting some form of 
student assistance—probably in the 
nature of work—fail to report any 
amount of money this year to be 
applied to this project. The report 
from 39 institutions shows that 
$235,548 is available. These 39 in- 
stitutions report 6,029 students, so 
that the per capita assistance avail- 
able is about $39.50. 

Qualified registrants refused. — 
Whatever the amount of money 
available for student assistance 
may have been, it was insufficient 
to allow the attendance of nearly 
two thousand qualified students in 
1933 because the funds for assist- 
ance had been exhausted. In 37 
institutions there were 1,936 quali- 
fied registrants last September that 
the college was unable to accept 
owing to insufficient funds for as- 
sistance. Put in other terms, one 
out of two qualified applicants were 
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refused, since these 37 institutions 
accepted 1,905 freshmen. 

Tuition rates.— More than a 
dozen institutions reported the total 
charge without separating tuition 
from dormitory charges. I am, 
therefore, unable to state any defi- 
nite facts under this heading. One 
thing is clear, however, that within 
the 52 reporting institutions the tui- 
tion varies widely, ranging from 
$150 to $600. 

Income from productive endow- 
ment.—One of the remarkable facts 
revealed in the survey is that 49 of 
the 52 institutions have built up 
some productive endowment. True, 
the total is wholly inadequate, but 
the fact that in so short a period as 
the junior college has existed it is 
possible in 49 institutions to report 
income of $126,632 from productive 
endowment is one of the heartening 
facts in the situation. If there were 
no other demand upon this income 
than that of student assistance, 
however, and this of course is not 
the fact, it would amount to less 
than $20 each for the students in 
the 49 reporting junior colleges. 

Receipts from sponsoring organi- 
zations.—A considerable number of 
institutions report receipts from 
sponsoring organizations. Since 
these receipts, however, are re- 
ported by the same institutions in 
the following paragraph and dis- 
appear as a part of the operating 
costs, I can draw no inference from 
their presence. The probability is 
that they serve no purpose in addi- 
tion to the purpose covered in the 
following paragraph. 

Gifts allocated to operating bud- 
get.—The seriousness of the straits 
in which the reporting institutions 
find themselves is probably no more 
clearly reflected anywhere than in 


the reply to this. Gifts of $102,384 
were received. This is splendid. 
But, instead of using these gifts to 
build up permanent productive 
funds, it was found necessary to 
allocate them in 1932-33 to meet 
threatened serious deficits in oper- 
ating budgets. This is a terrific 
drain upon the friendship and good 
will of benevolent people and over a 
period of years, if continued, must 
result in weakening the institu- 
tions. It is a most regrettable fact. 

Annual interest charges.—One of 
the important disclosures of the 
inquiry is that 38 reporting in- 
stitutions are paying interest an- 
nually to an amount of $128,575. 
This represents 6 per cent on more 
than two millions of debt and points 
to the necessity for a different type 
of relief than can be met by tempo- 
rary measures which provide small 
amounts of tuition for a fraction of 
the students in attendance. When 
one considers that the income from 
invested funds in the 49 institutions 
reporting such funds represents at 
4 per cent net a possible total of 
slightly over three million dollars, 
the fact that within that same 
group institutions are paying in- 
terest upon two millions of debt 
makes the amount applicable to stu- 
dents as net income from invested 
funds pitiably small. The good 
will reflected in the willingness of 
friends to donate more than $102,- 
000 in a most difficult year is an 
asset of tremendous value and one 
that should be capitalized by ar- 
rangements that will make it un- 
necessary for these funds to be used 
to meet either interest charges or 
operating deficits. This good will 
should result in placing a majority 
of these funds in the permanently 
invested group or/and utilizing 
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them to reduce the funded debt. 
One cannot escape the inference 
from the foregoing facts that opera- 
tion under the trying conditions of 
1932-33 is distinctly unsatisfactory. 


OPINIONS OF ADMINISTRATORS 


With regard to the administra- 
tive type of junior college which 
should be considered eligible for 
federal emergency assistance, the 
opinions as expressed under the 
four headings below are rated as 
nearly as certain inequalities of ex- 
pression can be interpreted. 


Church affiliated colleges..... 65% Yes 
Church controlled colleges. ..50% Yes 
Proprietary colleges (operated 


gk rer 90% No 
Undenominational, non-profit 

colleges, with boards of 

ee 95% Yes 


With no belief that any original 
proposals would cover the neces- 
sities of the case, it seemed advis- 
able, however, to focus the atten- 
tion of private junior college admin- 
istrators upon certain definite pos- 
sible forms of federal relief. The 
following questions were included 
with the results indicated. 


“For your own institution, which 
type of assistance, if any, would you 
probably apply for?” 

a) Direct awards for student assist- 
ance, about 50 per cent. 

b) Reduction of overhead through 
substitution of governmental 4 per 
cent bonds for 6 per cent long- 
term obligations, 90 per cent.* 

c) Amortization of existing debt 
through establishment of sinking 
fund with annual deposit repre- 
senting the savings through (b), 
with interest at 4 per cent com- 
pounded semiannually, 95 _ per 
cent.* 


* Of those reporting interest charges. 
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With regard to (c), several presi- 
dents declared that 4 per cent was 
entirely too much and since bills 
have been introduced into Congress 
pointing in the same direction and 
providing for an interest charge of 
3 per cent, this would probably be 
considered the correct level. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CONGRESS 


We are all aware that Harry L. 
Hopkins, Director of Federal Relief 
Administration, has taken emer- 
gency action and provided federal 
aid for students unable to remain 
in college for the present semester 
and for strong students unable to 
enter last September for financial 
reasons, to a total of 10 per cent of 
the October 1933 registration. The 
average payment of $75 per student 
per semester on the basis of extra 
work on the campus are features of 
the plan. This is the only concrete 
development to date (February 17) 
in our immediate field. 

Senate Bill 2436, introduced by 
F. Ryan Duffy, Senator from Wis- 
consin, reads as follows: 


That section 5 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 
The Corporation is further authorized 
to make loans to public and private 
colleges, universities, and institutions 
of higher learning, or to corporations 
organized under the law of any State 
for the sole purpose of transacting 
business in the interest of any such 
college, university, or institution of 
higher learning, to aid in the financing 
of dormitories and other self-liquidat- 
ing projects, to aid in the refunding of 
the funded debt upon dormitories and 
other self-liquidating projects, and to 
aid in the refunding of student loans 
advanced by colleges, universities, and 
institutions of higher learning and 
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properly endorsed by them; except 
that the interest rate to be charged by 
the Corporation in the case of any loan 
under this paragraph shall not exceed 
3 per centum per annum. 


House Bill 49, introduced by Mr. 
Guyer at a previous session of Con- 
gress, is the counterpart of Senate 
Bill 2436. 

These bills, in my judgment, aim 
in the right direction but their pro- 
visions are insufficient. Of neces- 
sity, colleges have only a minor 
number of self-liquidating projects. 
Probably less than 10 per cent of 
the total college financial problem 
lies in the field of self-liquidating 
projects. The business of colleges 
is to find a way to meet the terrific 
expense in connection with instruc- 
tion—laboratories, recitation halls, 
libraries, auditoriums, etc. — and 
not in connection with dormitories 
and eating places. I believe that we 
should face this whole matter 
squarely. If colleges in America 
have a national value through serv- 
ices that no other organization can 
render, then relief should be given 
to them in these times of terrific 
strain where they need it most and 
where 90 per cent of their difficulty 
lies. I have taken the liberty to 
address a letter to Senator Duffy 
and have asked him to consider 
broadening the scope of the pro- 
visions in Senate Bill 2436. I have 
also addressed a letter to presidents 
of private junior colleges quoting 
the provisions of this bill and ask- 
ing them, if interested, to communi- 
cate with their representative in 
Congress in an attempt to get the 
provisions of that bill broadened. 

In no uncertain way non-profit, 
liberal arts institutions, though pri- 
vately controlled, are engaged in 
the nation’s business of public edu- 


cation with no possible ulterior mo- 
tive. Without difficulty one can 
easily prove that church-related 
and independent institutions are 
publicly supported, that is, sustain- 
ing support comes from a fraction 
of the public and not from the con- 
sumer, who is the student. They 
are in that very act rendering an 
important public service. 

This crisis in higher education is 
not confined to the junior college 
field. At the twentieth annual 
meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges in St. Louis a month 
ago, the following telegram was 
sent to President Roosevelt: 


Since many young men and women 
qualified to enroll in our colleges and 
universities have not been able to do 
so through lack of funds, and since it 
is evident that many students now en- 
rolled will have to drop out at the end 
of this semester, thereby increasing 
the number of unemployed; | 

We therefore petition the United 
States Government through the CWA, 
CWS, or other appropriate funds, to 
provide financial aid for college and 
university students in tax supported 
and endowed colleges and universities 
(chartered not for profit) through the 
agency of the institutions themselves; 

We further petition the United States 
Government through the RFC or some 
other agency (1) to lend money di- 
rectly to the colleges and universities 
on secured student notes given in pay- 
ment for tuition and other regular 
fees; (2) to lend money directly to 
the colleges and universities for the 
purpose of refinancing existing obli- 
gations at a low rate of interest, similar 
to the plan under which such loans are 
granted to tax supported institutions; 
and (3) to lend money to colleges and 
universities, at a low rate of interest, 
to carry through to completion build- 
ing projects which had been projected 
and announced at least three years 
ago. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 


Privately controlled colleges — 
both senior and junior—are con- 
servation camps of the highest or- 
der for young men and women 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age. 
Contrary to common belief, the stu- 
dents attending these institutions 
do not come in any overwhelming 
numbers from homes of wealth. 
They can attend these private insti- 
tutions only because in the past in- 
dividuals have been willing, through 
direct donations or invested funds, 
to make up the difference between 
the cost of education and what the 
student could pay. 

But these donations and benefac- 
tions have been seriously curtailed 
and for most institutions have van- 
ished altogether. Unless relief for 
these institutions can be had, thou- 
sands of young men and women 
will be forced to leave them and 
either join the great army of un- 
employed or in those states where 
there are tax-supported schools of 
college grade they will probably 
register and, because the numbers 
are large, will increase the taxpay- 
er’s burden. 

In these slightly over two hun- 
dred private junior colleges in 
America, there are registered prac- 
tically 35,000 young men and 
women. Most of these institutions 
are relatively new and have not had 
the opportunity to build up any con- 
siderable amount of resources in 
the form of invested funds. They 
do, however, offer to the youth nine- 
teen and twenty years of age a rich 
educational and social opportunity. 
Completely outside of the value of 
his curriculum either for the pres- 
ent or the future, it does give him 
a program of activities both whole- 
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some and prophylactic. He is not 
unemployed, with the accompany- 
ing decline in self-respect in phys- 
ical, mental, and moral morale and 
in the dangers of seeking excite- 
ment in activities that may easily 
become criminal. 

In a study of 80,785 documented, 
finger-printed cases of crime in the 
first quarter of 1933, the United 
States Department of Justice dis- 
covers that 40 per cent of this crime 
is committed by youth—youth un- 
der twenty-five; and that the age of 
nineteen is the crime Vesuvius in 
America. 

There are about eighty millions 
of people in the potential crime age, 
fifteen to sixty-five, and twenty-two 
and a half millions of these are 
“youth,” fifteen to twenty-five years 
of age. When 40 per cent of the 
total crime is committed by 28 per 
cent of the potential crime popula- 
tion, the crime percentage for this 
“youth” is 42 per cent above the 
average. This notorious situation, 
however, is produced by youth out 
of school. 

The Chicago Crime Commission, 
after five years of investigation, re- 
ports that the average cost of con- 
viction for crime in America is 
$2,000. At this figure, crime com- 
mitted by youth (under twenty- 
five) in America at the rate of 
the first three months of 1933 costs 
the taxpayers 258 millions of dol- 
lars in 1933 simply to secure con- 
viction. 

The later care over an indefinite 
period of years costs more than a 
thousand dollars a year per con- 
victed person. Fortunately for 
America, about 98 per cent of this 
crime situation is produced by 
youth out of school. Schools and 
colleges are the most effective agen- 
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cies of social insurance thus far 
developed by a free people. Because 
of this fact and the service they 
render in providing worth-while 
programs for youth at its most ex- 
plosive age, they are a national serv- 
ice agency in a position to expect 
and to receive governmental assist- 
ance in order to continue their pro- 
gram and to expand their services. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of these facts and 
considerations, I am taking the lib- 
erty of making the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. That a telegram be forwarded 
immediately to President Roose- 
velt indorsing the statement of 
the Association of American Col- 
leges, together with such addi- 
tions as will complete the picture 
of the needs in private junior 
colleges. 

2. That a legislative committee be 
appointed to confer with United 
States Commissioner George F. 
Zook on ways and means of the 
best procedure to secure the at- 
tention of Congress and of the 
administration to the matter of 
the need for federal assistance 
and relief for strategically lo- 
cated, soundly organized and ad- 
ministered junior colleges. 


3. That this Association indorse the 


presentation of the claims of pri- 
vate junior colleges, as well as 
senior colleges, for federal as- 
sistance under four headings as 


follows: (a) the extension of 
present unemployment relief 
provisions for a period not to 
exceed two years through attend- 
ance at college as one form of 
student assistance at the rate of 
$100 a semester; (b) provisions 
that some governmental agency 
Shall be authorized to refund to 
colleges the loans made to stu- 
dents under such conditions as 
may appear equitable; (c) the 
authorization of some _ govern- 
mental agency that will provide 
for the substitution of 3 per cent 
government bonds or certificates 
for long-term loans in sound col- 
lege organizations, both senior 
and junior; (d) that some gov- 
ernment agency shall be author- 
ized and given the power to 
effect arrangement for amortiz- 
ing existing debt of sound col- 
leges — junior and _ senior — 
through the establishment of a 
sinking fund with semiannual 
deposits so that the amortization 
would be effected within a period 
not to exceed thirty years. 


[NoTE: The private junior col- 
lege group appointed a committee 
to co-operate with a similar com- 
mittee from the public junior col- 
lege group concerning a desirable 
program for federal aid. These two 
committees united in a recommen- 
dation for a committee to represent 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges on this vital subject. See 
page 472.] 

















The Closing of Crane Junior College 


J. LEONARD HANCOCK* 


To understand the closing of 
Crane Junior College one must un- 
derstand, as background, the Chi- 
cago and Illinois situation as a 
whole. The Illinois tax law is an- 
tiquated, dating from the time when 
the state was purely agricultural. 
It permits no discrimination be- 
tween types of property; it puts all 
of the burden on real estate; it 
taxes tangible personal property 
and leaves untaxed the real wealth 
of the present state, intangible per- 
sonal property. 

A re-assessment, ordered in 1928 
to cure inequalities, was delayed by 
political sabotage and prevented the 
paying of any taxes for three years. 
Meanwhile came the depression and 
actual inability in many cases to 
pay. A tax strike was organized, 
chiefly by real estate men, and still 
persists in the face of legal action. 
Last May, 29 per cent of the 1929 
taxes and 43 per cent of those for 
1930 were still delinquent. Note, 
however, that of the unpaid taxes 
61 per cent were in bills of $10,000 
or over and only 4 per cent in bills 
of $300 or less. The small home 
owner was paying his taxes! 

The Board of Education, under 
these circumstances, ran hopelessly 
into debt. Its members, with all 
their faults, are not grafters or 
profligates. Their tax anticipation 
warrants (for 75 per cent of antici- 
pated revenue) have regularly been 
bought by the banks, have paid 6 


* Dean, Crane Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


per cent interest, and have been 
paid at maturity. There was no 
waste of money, at least on the edu- 
cational side. Recently, however, 
the banks have refused these war- 
rants, and “debt service” (interest 
and retirement of bonds) consumes 
nearly a sixth of the annual budget. 

With taxes still unpaid, a Citi- 
zens’ Committee was self-organized. 
It contained some of our foremost 
citizens. It could have done the 
community a_ great. service. It 
boasts that it did. But note that, 
of its twenty-nine members, all are 
Union League Club bankers or 
“big - business” non - professional 
men; seven are not Chicago resi- 
dents and fourteen live on the 
“Gold Coast’; six are non-voters; 
only three have ever had children 
in a public school. This committee 
has forced the Board of Education 
to lower its budget far below the 
“emergency minimum” set up by 
the Strayer report, far beyond the 
reduction required of any other city 
or county budget, with the explicit 
promise that if the Board obeyed 
orders the banks would make the 
loans (at 6 per cent interest!) re- 
quired to pay the back salaries of 
the teachers. 

The teachers are still owed nearly 
seven months’ salary. In _ other 
words, where banks, backed by the 
Citizens’ Committee, refused to 
lend on good collateral at 6 per cent 
interest, the teachers of Chicago 
have lent the Board of Education, 
without interest, for nearly three 
years, an average of $24,000,000! 


[ 424 ] 
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After Mayor Cermak’s death, 
Edward Kelly became Mayor—not 
by election, but, by a specially in- 
vented device, by the selection of 
Patrick Nash and the City Council. 
Early in May he named five new 
members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and, on July 5, two more. Not 
one of them was on the many lists 
of nominations made by civic or- 
ganizations; not one was even 
known to the public, or remotely 
connected with education. On July 
12, after several secret sessions 
from which they barred Mrs. Hef- 
feran, the senior member of the 
Board and the only one acquainted 
with educational problems, these 
men announced to Chicago (and to 
Superintendent Bogan) not mere 
economies, but reforms in educa- 
tion which included the abolition of 
Crane Junior College and of all jun- 
ior high schools, the assigning of 
two schools to each elementary 
principal, an increase of 40 per 
cent in the teaching load of the 
high-school teachers (already heav- 
ier than in any other large city), 
and the cutting out of such “frills” 
as vocational guidance advisers and 
deans in the high schools, and phys- 
ical education and manual training 
in the grades. 

In such a wrecking program the 
closing of the College, turning on 
to the streets its 3,500 young people, 
was only an item. To this writer it 
seemed less dangerous education- 
ally to the pupils than the increased 
burden put upon principals and 
high-school teachers. But President 
Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago ended a slashing editorial in 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
of July 17, 1933, with the words: 
“The abolition of the Crane Junior 
College is the most serious of the 


crimes of the Board of Education. 
But all the rest of their actions re- 
flect the same perverse misunder- 
standing of public education and 
its present duties.” 

All the civic leaders of Chicago— 
fifty organizations represented, led 
by the Parent-Teachers Association 
—hbanded together as a Citizens’ 
Save-Our-Schools Committee. In 
two weeks they secured 350,000 sig- 
natures to a petition asking the 
Board to rescind its action, held a 
thrilling mass meeting of 24,000 
citizens in the Stadium and dozens 
of smaller meetings all over the 
city, and prepared and published 
unanswerable facts and arguments. 
Notable among these last was Dr. 
Judd’s proof that the deficit for 
1933, which the Board gave as rea- 
son for its action, was a myth. Yet 
so strongly entrenched was the po- 
litical machine, of which the Board 
members were but pawns, that they 
did not even trouble to answer or 
try to justify their action. Since 
then, they have on various pretexts 
withdrawn most of their minor 
changes; but the major damage still 
stands unrepaired. The Citizens’ 
S.0.8S. (“Save Our Schools”) Com- 
mittee is still fighting with amazing 
vigor, through weekly releases of 
damaging facts to local newspapers, 
an active speakers’ bureau, and 
ward organizations to fight those 
politicians who are avowed enemies 
of public education. 

Now, against this background, re- 
member that Crane Junior College 
has been through a series of crises 
since its consolidation of the post- 
graduate work of several high 
schools to become the City College. 
It grew too fast for its plant and 
equipment and was dropped from 
the North Central Association rolls. 
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It was reorganized on genuine col- 
lege lines, and accredited again, de- 
servedly, because it held to its 
standards and refused special privi- 
lege to the many who sought it. It 
was declared illegal, or at least 
extra-legal, in June 1931; but was 
legalized by a bill passed in the spe- 
cial session of the legislature in the 
fall. That crisis was hardly passed 
when the Board considered drop- 
ping the College as an economy 
measure, and only after long dis- 
cussion retained it with a reduced 
budget. In the summer of 1932 they 
decided to charge tuition with the 
opening of the fall term—and with 
our students, 85 per cent of whom 
have parents who are workers or 
unemployed, that meant that not 
one in four could continue in school. 
Some of the leading students or- 
ganized the opposition on the demo- 
cratic principle of equality of op- 
portunity, and won a stubborn fight. 
On the Wednesday before school 
opened in September 1932 the 
Board voted, “No tuition is legally 
permitted.” 

During the fall of 1932 the Stu- 
dent Committee on Education was 
organized. This was its platform: 


Our purpose is to rouse all Chicago 
to the need of public support for sec- 
ondary and higher education. We plan 
to organize all students of our city 
high schools and colleges to spread, 
as widely as possible, illuminating 
facts about secondary and higher ed- 
ucation and the present attack on it. 
We plan no demonstrations; and we 
will verify all facts before using them. 


It carried out its promises. It has 
been not only a powerful agent in 
the fight for educational opportu- 
nity but also a splendid influence 
in the lives and growth of these 
young people themselves. 


When Mayor Kelly made his first 
appointments to the Board in May 
1933, he was quoted as saying that 
Crane College must be closed. A 
storm of letters and calls of protest 
followed from every side of the city. 
At our request a committee of 
prominent citizens called upon him 
to learn his real purpose and to try 
to change it if it were hostile. That 
group, with some later additions, 
has become a permanent Advisory 
Committee for the City College. We 
are very proud of its membership. 
Hear this roll of honor: Jane Ad- 
dams; Robert Clements, President 
of the Church Federation; Rabbis 
Louis Mann and Solomon Goldman: 
Rev. John Thompson, of the First 
Methodist Temple; Mrs. Samuel 
Lawton, Chairman of the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education; Charles H. Judd; 
Fred Atkins Moore, President of the 
Adult Education Council; John 
Fitzpatrick, President of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor; Victor 
Olander, Secretary of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor; James Mullen- 
bach, arbitrator for Hart Schaffner 
and Marx and federal co-ordinator; 
Deans Clarke and Chamberlain of 
DePaul and Loyola Universities; 
Judge John McGoorty; and Colonel 
James White, of the American Le- 
gion. 

We believed that the campaign 
of May 1933 had left us safe at last, 
and scattered for the summer with 
that conviction. But most of the 
Student Committee and of the 
Crane faculty came back after the 
explosion of July 12, and took a 
large part in the fight which began 
at once and still goes on. Living or 
dead, the College has “sold itself” 
even to those citizens of Chicago 
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who had not known of its work 
until it was closed. 

What is the situation now? Our 
faculty of 145 are scattered among 
twenty high schools, but get to- 
gether from time to time to eat and 
gossip and talk business. Our ef- 
forts are directed by and focused 
in a Steering Committee of eleven. 
The Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
has conferred with the Mayor and 
the President of the Board, and its 
individual members are working 
below the surface. Superintendent 
Bogan has recommended with his 
1934 budget the restoration of the 
City College. The Steering Commit- 
tee of the faculty has kept up a 
steady educational campaign with 
clubs, Church Federation, Federa- 
tion of Labor, Citizens’ S.0.S. Com- 
mittees, etc., first answering the 
Board’s misstatements, and then 
giving the constructive arguments 
and plans for a city junior college. 

It has been clear from the be- 
ginning, of course, that the Board 
of Education was moved not by edu- 
cational values but by political ex- 
pediency, or rather, in its case, by 
political orders. We have not neg- 
lected, therefore, to show every pos- 
sible person connected with the 
running of our fair city the value 
of the college in votes and good 
will! Elections are a year off, but 
machine politicians have their ears 
to the ground. We think it is not a 
bad thing, as long as no bargains 
or threats are involved, that every 
ward committeeman and alderman 
now knows about the City College 
and what it means to Chicago. 

By April 1 the budget must be 
passed. If the state legislature em- 
powers any extension of school rev- 
enue, a City College is possible for 
Chicago in September. If the legis- 
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lature does not so provide, it is 
more than probable that the whole 
school system will join the City 
College in temperory extinctoion.? 
The reaction of educational 
leaders in Chicago is well shown 
by two vigorous. editorials by 
President Robert M. Hutchins, of 
the University of Chicago, in the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
These are worth quoting in full: 


WHO ORDERED CUTS IN SCHOOLS? 
(Sunday, July 16, 1933) 


We have a Century of Progress on 
the lake front. The Board of Educa- 
tion has initiated a century of reac- 
tion in the schools. They have denied 
the young people of Chicago, who 
need them most, educational oppor- 
tunities that are more necessary than 
ever before. Every step they have 
taken is a backward step. They have 
damaged the school system so that it 
will take years to build it up again. 
They have damaged the city now and 
in the future. They have betrayed 
the children of Chicago. Who are 
these people? They are dummies in 
every sense of the word. They have 
no will of their own and they are ut- 
terly ignorant of educational problems. 
But stupidity cannot be the sole ex- 
planation of their behavior. Their 
conduct has been so _ extraordinary 
that it is impossible to believe they 
have acted in good faith. They have 
not been making an honest effort to 
save money. The mayor told them 


1Qn March 26, 1934, the Board of Edu- 
cation, at the express wish of Mayor 
Kelly, voted to re-open not one but three 
junior colleges, one on each side of the 
city. The announced plans leave some 
doubt whether these will be accredited 
standard colleges or lecture centers for 
adult education. In either case, junior 
college education has once more been 
recognized in the educational budget of 
Chicago. Details have not yet been worked 
out.—J. L. H. 
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what to do. We do not know who told 
the mayor what to tell them; certainly 
it was not the people who have the 
interest of the children of Chicago or 
the city of Chicago at heart. 

We know that the board was not 
making an honest effort to save money, 
because it flouted the superintendent 
and ignored the other experts who 
would have been glad to advise it. Its 
action can only be interpreted as the 
first step in a program of limiting the 
educational opportunities of the com- 
mon people to the grades; the next 
move will be to charge tuition fees 
in the high schools. 

We know that the board was not 
making an honest effort to save money, 
because it cut the services that are 
most necessary and valuable and made 
ridiculously small reductions in non- 
educational expenses. If their action 
had been based on the need for money 
and they had been trying to obtain 
as good a system as possible for less 
money, they would have struggled to 
the last to preserve what they have 
destroyed and would have tried to 
squeeze the water out of their non- 
educational expenditures. 

We know that the board was not 
making an intelligent effort to save 
money. 

Every municipality has had to econ- 
omize. No one of them has done what 
this Board of Education has done. No 
one of them has deprived its children 
of the benefits this board has taken 
away from ours. 

The basis for this action, therefore, 
is not economy. It is not an honest 
and intelligent desire to meet the fi- 
nancial emergency in the best way 
possible. The basis of this action is 
either a complete misunderstanding 
of the purpose of public education or 
a selfish determination that its pur- 
pose shall not be fulfilled, or an ig- 
norant belief that a system that has 
been wrecked can still function. 

The fact is, as I shall show in my 
next article, that the board has cut out 
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of the system those elements which it 
needs most at the present moment. The 
board ignored completely the effect 
on education of current economic 
and social conditions. The economic 
and social condition of Chicago will 
be worse for twenty-five years be- 
cause of what this Board of Education 
has done. 


DRIVE THE SCHOOL BOARD OUT! 
(Sunday, July 17, 1933) 


The school board has manifested 
its ignorance of education by cutting 
out of the school system, in the name 
of economy, those elements which the 
community can least afford to lose. 
Some of these actions will cost the 
board more money rather than less, 
All of them are extravagant and waste- 
ful in the sense that they will produce 
a poor school system which, in turn, 
will produce a less intelligent popula- 
tion. We shall be burdened for years 
to come with the social and economic 
consequences of this program. And 
then we are told this is economy. 

The public schools have the task 
of making boys and girls useful citi- 
zens. This requires the schools to 
give them some help and preparation 
for earning a living. It requires them 
to develop people whose _ physical 
condition will not make them a bur- 
den to the community. Since their 
product is to be citizens and not ma- 
chines, the schools must give their 
pupils some appreciation of music 
and the arts. And, in addition, the 
schools have another function which 
has been forced upon them by society: 


they must accommodate our young 
people until industry will absorb 
them. 


The frill in education is apparently 
something which is good for the child 
and good for the community but 
which the schools did not do fifty 
years ago; and an inspection of this 
list of the school’s present responsi- 
bilities will show why the school must 
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now do many things it was not ex- 
pected to do fifty years ago. 

Industry and the family have re- 
nounced their responsibilities, one by 
one, and have thrown them upon the 
schools. Because of the depression, in- 
dustry and the family are less able 
than ever to carry these responsibili- 
ties. The Board of Education now pro- 
poses to make it impossible for the 
schools to carry them. And if there 
ever was a time when these tasks had 
to be performed, it is the present mo- 
ment. 

With ten million people out of work, 
we cannot look to the family to care 
for the health of children in accord- 
ance with even those minimum 
standards which the community needs 
for its own protection. It is a tragic 
joke to suggest that the family can 
now provide understanding of the 
arts. And what will industry do to 
accommodate our children through 
adolescence, and to train them to be 
self-supporting? If it cannot take care 
of the adults of the country, it clearly 
will not bother about the children. 

A present movement to _ abolish 
child labor, praiseworthy as it is, 
means that the schools must take up 
the burden industry has laid down; 
the schools must find a place for our 
young people until industry can find 
a place for them. 

No one can study the economic and 
social conditions of the present day 
without coming to the conclusion that, 
in the interest of the community, we 
must prolong and diversify educa- 
tional opportunities supplied at public 
expense. Every European’ country, 
even in the midst of depression, has 
taken this course. It is the only 
course that can be taken by a nation 
that wishes to preserve itself from the 
consequences of stupidity, degeneracy, 
ignorance, and idleness. For a de- 
mocracy to take another course is 
folly. 

Many American municipalities, in- 
cluding the Chicago of an earlier day, 


have realized the responsibilities of 
public education. There are a dozen 
or more municipal universities in this 
country. Cities that possess them do 
not think it would be economical to 
discontinue them. 

There are about 200 public junior 
colleges in this country, most of them 
in the West and Middle West. The 
number is wholly inadequate and, 
where they do not exist, the high 
schools have had to organize make- 
shift classes for their graduates. This 
has been true in Chicago where Crane 
Junior College has been far too small 
to meet the needs. 

Now that Crane Junior College is 
to be abolished, what shall we do 
with those who have been attending 
it and those who ought to attend it? 
It is suggested that they can be nicely 
accommodated in the colleges and 
universities. They can be if they can 
pay the tuition fees at Northwestern 
or Chicago, which they cannot do; 
or if they can afford to live away 
from home at Urbana, which they can- 
not do. 

Since they cannot continue their 
education, they must be thrown upon 
an already overcrowded labor market, 
or they must be added to the ranks of 
the unemployed. And this is economy! 

The abolition of Crane Junior Col- 
lege is the most serious of the crimes 
of the Board of Education. But all 
the rest of their actions reflect the 
same perverse misunderstanding of 
public education and its present du- 
ties. 

The members of the board have con- 
fessed their incompetence to develop 
a school system worthy of Chicago. 
They are disqualified for further ser- 
vice. The people should drive them 
out of office. 


A special “City College Commit- 
tee” has been formed, with the 
speaker as chairman, to work for 
the re-establishment of Crane. The 
following dodger illustrates some of 
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the information which is_ being 
widely distributed among the in- 
fluential, thinking people of the 
city. 


WHAT HAS CRANE COLLEGE DONE 
FOR CHICAGO? 


The junior college now is the equiv- 
alent of the high school fifty years 
ago: a necessary preparation for ac- 
tive participation in professions, busi- 
ness, social life, full citizenship. 

Crane Junior College, in its 22 years, 
has given 25,000 young people fully 
credited college work. For many this 
was the beginning only; for many 
more this was the end of educational 
opportunity. 

It has prepared several thousand 
for professional schools of law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, business administra- 
tion, engineering, teaching. 

Hundreds of its graduates, because 
of their good records, have been given 
whole or part scholarships by univer- 
sities and professional schools. 

Crane students in general have been 
welcomed in other schools and uni- 
versities because of their willingness 
and ability to work. In competitive ex- 
aminations they have without excep- 
tion won more than their numerical 
share of awards. 

Recent surveys of Crane students 
show about 60 per cent with foreign- 
born fathers and mothers, about 85 
per cent whose parents were workers 
or unemployed. Since the closing of 
the College, the best figures obtainable 
show roughly 75 per cent of the 3,500 
students out of school and out of 
work. 

Surely 25,000 young citizens better 
prepared for prosperity, depression, 
crisis, or progress have been a stabiliz- 
ing influence in Chicago. They rep- 
resent Chicago’s investment, never 
more than one-fifth of a cent in the 
annual tax dollar. 
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Can a City College Be Continued? Yes: 


The investment is not large: a fifth of 
a cent in the tax dollar. 


(a) The equipment exists, but will] 
be largely wasted if the college 
remains closed. 

(b) Its picked faculty are on the 
Board’s pay-roll now. Their 
places in high schools will be 
acceptably filled at lower sala- 
ries by those now being re- 
engaged. 

(c) A usable building can be va- 
cated with little redistricting 
or crowding. 

(d) By running from 8:00 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m., a building intended 
for 1,500 high-school pupils can 
be made to serve 3,500 college 
students, at a cost per year of 
less than $140 per student. 


(e) The total cost of the _ col- 
lege under these’ conditions 
would be between $450,000 


and $500,000, or one per cent of 
the whole school budget. But 
this is not new or additional 
cost to the Board. The only ad- 
dition to the present school 
budget would be the salaries of 
145 teachers, at the lower end 
of the salary scale, whom the 
Board is now planning to re- 
engage as rapidly as possible. 


Note that this college will take stu- 
dents from every section of the city, 
but not from out of town; will not 
take flunkers from other colleges; will 
not keep at taxpayers’ expense those 
who prove themselves unfitted for 
college; will provide, if past experi- 
ence holds true, for 85 per cent of 
those who apply for admission; and 
its credits will be accepted at any uni- 
versity or professional school. All of 
this was, of course, true of Crane 
College. It would not be true, at least 
as to credits, of “postgraduate courses” 
in scattered high schools. 
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Reorganization at the University of Chicago 
CHAUNCEY 8S. BOUCHER* 


Permit me to state at once my 
conviction that the administrative 
organization of any educational in- 
stitution (including all administra- 
tive officers, regulations, policies, 
and practices) has valid reason for 
existence only to the extent that it 
encourages and facilitates the at- 
tainment of desired educational ob- 
jectives; and whenever the admin- 
istrative organization is found to 
impede the attainment of these ob- 
jectives it should be altered accord- 
ingly or perhaps even be abolished 
to make way for one that will 
serve the ends desired. I hold this 
view because I have known more 
than one administrator who seemed 
to comport himself as though the 
only role appropriate for a student 
or faculty member was that of a 
perfectly articulated cog in his ad- 
ministrative machine. 

Change in the organization of 
administration or change of the 
curriculum merely for the sake of 
change is quack doctoring. Admin- 
istrative reorganization is legiti- 
mately called for only as a needed 
accompaniment of a change, usu- 
ally professedly directed at im- 
provement, of educational objec- 
tives, which improvement, in turn, 
is usually attempted through a 
change in curriculum organization. 
Though administrative reorganiza- 
tion may be the first step actually 
taken in the launching of a new 


*Dean of the College of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


educational policy and program 
previously agreed upon, the deter- 
mination of the extent and charac- 
ter of the administrative reorgani- 
zation should come as the last step 
in the design of the new educational 
plan. The logical and, it seems to 
me, the only defensible sequence in 
the development of a new educa- 
tional program in any institution 
is the following: (1) agreement 
should be reached on a restatement 
of educational objectives; (2) the 
curriculum best adapted to the at- 
tainment of these objectives should 
be designed; (3) full consideration 
Should be given to a selection of 
the seemingly best combination of 
methods of instruction to be used 
in the attempt to attain the ob- 
jectives; (4) full consideration 
should be given to a selection of 
the seemingly best combination 
of methods to be used in the at- 
tempt to measure the attainment of 
the objectives; (5) lastly, the ad- 
ministrative organization should be 
designed solely with a view to maxi- 
mum service to the attainment of 
the desired educational objectives 
by the two parties most vilally con- 
cerned, students and faculty, since 
the major educational purpose of 
the faculty is to assist the students, 
and the sole purpose of administra- 
tion is to serve both students and 
faculty. 


HISTORICAL RESUME 


During a _ considerable period, 
while the University of Chicago was 
winning pre-eminence in graduate 
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education and research, the College 
was grossly neglected; even worse, 
the College came to be regarded by 
some members of the family as an 
unwanted, ill-begotten brat, that 
should be disinherited. Nearly all 
finally agreed that we had reached 
a situation that necessitated a deci- 
sion either to abandon the College 
or to develop it to a position of 
strength in its field comparable to 
that of our graduate schools in their 
fields. 

Approximately ten years ago 
President Burton announced that 
our objective would be to develop 
the best possible college. A _ pro- 
posal was then put before the fac- 
ulty to segregate the junior college 
completely from the other schools 
of the University, placing it across 
the Midway with its own faculty, 
budget, dean, buildings, and equip- 
ment. The debate over this issue 
resulted in a stalemate that was 
generally interpreted as defeat of 
the proposal. Under President Ma- 
son it was decided that the College 
should be not merely of but ef- 
fectively in the University. 

In the meantime, a campaign was 
launched to study carefully every 
phase of life and work in the College 
with a view to the development of a 
constructive program. The most 
significant early step was the devel- 
opment of a greatly improved stu- 
dent guidance program. This in 
turn brought clearly to light the 
need of fundamental curriculum re- 
visions and the need of improve- 
ment in the quality of instruction, 
which in turn showed the need of 
improvement in college faculty per- 
sonnel and the devotion of serious 
attention to instructional methods. 
As this study progressed many of 
us became convinced that there was 
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also need for a radical change in 
the method of measuring the stu- 
dent’s progress, away from the 
course-credit and course-marking 
system, that would change funda- 
mentally the relationship between 
student and instructor, that would 
improve student motivation, and 
that would make provision for the 
great differences in capacity and in 
the effectiveness of applying ca- 
pacity among students. 

When Mr. Hutchins became pres- 
ident of the University, this study 
of the college program had been 
carried to the point that the time 
was ripe for the proposal of ap- 
propriate administrative changes. 
Thanks to his vigorous and con- 
structive leadership, our new divi- 
sional organization was framed in 
the manner best suited to the at- 
tainment of our objectives at the 
junior college level and for the ap- 
propriate adaptation of some of the 
basic principles of the College plan 
to the upper-divisional and profes- 
sional school programs. 


THE NEW PLAN ORGANIZED 


After swinging from one extreme 
to another—from the rigidly fixed 
curriculum to the wide-open elec- 
tive system—the better colleges en- 
deavored to strike a happy medium. 
In recent years it has been common 
practice to prescribe a number of 
group requirements—English, for- 
eign language, mathematics, nat- 
ural science, and social science— 
designed to furnish a proper bal- 
ance in an introduction to general 
education to be completed by the 
end of the second year, and a se- 
quence or concentration require- 
ment for the last two years. 

The introduction of group and 
concentration requirements was a 
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step taken in good faith to infuse 
at least a modicum of order and 
palance into a student’s total col- 
lege program without interfering 
seriously with the individualization 
of student programs. After careful 
study of the situation over a period 
of several years we concluded, at 
the University of Chicago, that 
group requirements, stated merely 
in terms of a course or two in each 
of a few large groups of depart- 
ments, achieved too little as a guar- 
anty of an appropriate breadth of 
educational contact and experience, 
with departmental introductory 
courses what they were. 

In what may be termed the “cha- 
otic’ period, when the wide-open 
elective system ran riotously into 
utter confusion —a period which 
lasted in most institutions until ten 
or less than ten years ago, and still 
persists in some institutions—most 
departmental introductory courses 
were designed with the sole purpose 
of preparing students for advanced 
courses in the respective depart- 
ments. Most departments seemed 


to think only in terms of specializa- - 


tion, and seemed to be interested 
not at all in students who wanted 
and needed an introduction to sev- 
eral departmental fields of thought 
as essential parts of a general edu- 
cation. 

One of the most significant prod- 
ucts of the study recently devoted 
to educational objectives and the 
curriculum has been the orientation 
or survey course, designed to orient 
the student in a large field of 
thought which runs through and 
across many of the artificial bound- 
ary lines established by the growth 
of the numerous departmental com- 
partments that universities have de- 
veloped and formalized. In our 


early experimentation at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago our most suc- 
cessful course of the survey type 
was one covering the whole field of 
the physical and biological sciences 
in two quarters. This course was 
given for eight years, a period long 
enough for a careful study of re- 
sults. Again and again, seniors, who 
had taken the course in their fresh- 
man year, testified that, in looking 
back over their educational careers, 
they were clearly convinced that 
the most stimulating and most prof- 
itable intellectual experience ever 
afforded them was this survey 
course in the sciences, entitled “The 
Nature of the World and of Man.” 
For a student who wanted no more 
than an introduction to the field of 
science, this course seemed to be 
more profitable than any one of the 
old-style departmental introductory | 
courses; and for the student who 
expected to specialize in one of the 
sciences, this course showed him 
the true position of his specialty in 
a larger field of thought, together 
with the contributing values of 
each specialized department for the 
others in the larger field of thought. 

Our success with this science 
survey course furnished one of the 
most significant considerations that 
led us to frame and adopt the im- 
posing program of four introduc- 
tory general courses in aS many 
large fields of thought that we now 
offer. It is not likely that we could 
have brought ourselves to face the 
heroic efforts necessary to design 
and administer this program, with 
any assurance of success, had it not 
been for what we had learned from 
our previous experience in the field 
of the sciences regarding the possi- 
bilities and values of such courses. 

We now offer for freshmen and 
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sophomores an introductory gen- 
eral course through an entire aca- 
demic year in each of four fields: 
the biological sciences, the humani- 
ties, the physical sciences, and the 
social sciences. Though no student 
is required to take any of these 
courses, each student is required to 
pass a comprehensive examination 
in each of the four fields set to de- 
mand the attainment of the mini- 
mum essentials of factual informa- 
tion and an introduction to the 
methods of thought and work such 
as may be expected of a student 
who has pursued through an aca- 
demic year a general course at the 
junior college level. 

These four examinations consti- 
tute the major part of our defini- 
tion of the minimum essentials of 
a general education. In addition, 
we require that a student shall be 
able to express himself with clarity 
and accuracy in written English, 
and shall have a mastery of a for- 
eign language at the level of attain- 
ment expected of a student who of- 
fers two acceptable entrance units 
in a foreign language, and a mas- 
tery of mathematics at the level of 
attainment expected of a student 
who offers two acceptable entrance 
units in mathematics. 

All of our students, who either 
end their institutional education 
upon the completion of the junior 
college requirements or who con- 
tinue in one of our four upper divi- 
sions, or in a professional school, 
have in common this much educa- 
tional experience and mastery: an 
introduction to each of four large 
fields of thought, an essential! mini- 
mum of proficiency in English us- 
age, and a respectable minimum 
training in a foreign language and 
in mathematics. 
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MASTERY IN TWO FIELDS 


In order that each student may 
have at least a modicum of expe- 
rience in depth of penetration in 
addition to what we believe to be 
an appropriate breadth of educa- 
tional contact, we prescribe that 
each student shall demonstrate by 
appropriate examinations that he 
has attained such mastery of the 
subject-matter, techniques, skills, 
habits of thought, and methods of 
work in any two of the four fields 
as may be expected of a student 
who has pursued through an aca- 
demic year in each of two of the 
four fields of a second-year general 
course or a year course in a de- 
partmental subject or an approved 
sequence of three quarter-courses 
in two or three subjects within the 
general field. As aids to the attain- 
ment of the mastery thus called for, 
we offer a variety of what we call 
“sequence” courses and a variety 
of “sequence” examinations from 
which the student may choose two, 
one in each of two of the four large 
divisional fields. 

Since all of our students offer the 
same two units of mathematics and 
take the same examinations in the 
four large fields of thought and in 
English usage, and since individu- 
alization is provided only in the 
foreign-language requirement and 
in the two “sequence” examina- 
tions, it would seem that we have 
taken a rather vigorous step in the 
direction of return to the idea ofs 
the old fixed curriculum. In a sense 
this is true, but there is a vast dif- 
ference between the fixed elements 
in our curriculum and the old fixed 
curriculum, and there are great dif- 
ferences between the reasons for 
their respective adoptions. 
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Though we have returned to the 
old plan of the fixed curriculum, 
though of a distinctly new type, to 
the extent of two-thirds of our jun- 
ior college program, and to this 
extent have abandoned the individ- 
ualization of student programs, we 
have made complete provision for 
individualization in regard to the 
attainments and the capacity of 
each student. Since we require the 
demonstration of achievement in 
both prescribed and elective fields 
rather than course credits, each 
student is saved from what for him 
may be boring repetition or routine, 
perfunctory, lock-step procedure. 
Each student can capitalize to the 
fullest his past achievements and 
his present capacity for achieve- 
ment; he may save time in the ful- 
filment of the junior college re- 
quirements in exact conformity 
with his degree of superiority over 
the average student in regard to 
past achievements and present ca- 
pacity for achievement. A student 
may present himself for any exam- 
ination at any regular examination 
period—in June, September, or De- 
cember — whether he has partici- 
pated in all or any part or none 
of the class work of any course. 

We have found that some stu- 
dents either are prepared or can 
prepare themselves without in- 
structional assistance for one or 
more examinations; others need 
only part of the regular work of a 
given course; while the majority 
need all of the class work offered as 
an aid to the attainment of the 
knowledge and intellectual power 
necessary to pass each prescribed 
and each elective examination. 
Each student is advised according 
to his needs in order that he may 
always be engaged in work that 


challenges his interest and his ca- 
pacity. The requirements are set to 
demand of the average student two 
years for the Junior College Certifi- 
cate. The number of students who 
need less than two years to meet the 
requirements is balanced by those 
who need more than two years. 

We believe that this type of in- 
dividualization of student programs 
is the one most needed to bring 
home to each student the true 
meaning and significance of the 
educational process for him individ- 
ually. It changes almost completely 
the motivation of a majority of the 
students, and it changes, very sig- 
nificantly and quite wholesomely, 
the relationships between student 
and instructor. The student soon 
realizes, in spite of his past expe- 
rience to the contrary, that the in- 
structor is not his enemy, with 
whip in hand, whom he must beat 
out of a credit, but is his team mate, 
his best source of assistance in the 
attainment of as much as is pos- 
sible in a given field of thought in 
the time at their disposal. 


THE DIVISIONAL PLAN 


Thus, having agreed that our 
major educational objective for the 
junior college should be general 
education, with reasonable provi- 
sion for the pursuit of special in- 
terests, we decided that there was 
need for fundamental revision both 
of the curriculum and of the 
method of measuring the progress 
of the student as shown through 
his demonstration of attainments 
worthy of a Junior College Certifi- 
cate. The administrative reorgani- 
zation then suggested by President 
Hutchins as the one best adapted to 
the achievement of our newly de- 
fined educational purposes was 
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adopted enthusiastically by the Uni- 
versity Senate in October 1930. 

The administrative plan adopted 
created five divisions in Arts, Lit- 
erature, and Science: the College (a 
lower division for the junior col- 
lege program) and four upper divi- 
sions (the Biological Sciences, the 
Humanities, the Physical Sciences, 
and the Social Sciences) for the 
senior college and graduate pro- 
grams. Each of the five divisions 
has a faculty, a dean, and a budget. 
The objects of the reorganization 
were Stated as follows: 


to improve administration by placing 
greater responsibility on officers who 
are familiar with the work of their 
respective divisions, to reduce the 
number of independent budgets pre- 
sented to and administered by the 
President’s Office, to promote co-op- 
eration in research, to co-ordinate 
teaching, and to open the way to 
experiments in general higher educa- 
tion. 


Under this organization each di- 
vision is presided over by a dean 
who receives the budgets of the de- 
partments in his division and co- 
ordinates them into a divisional 
budget which then is transmitted 
to the President’s Office. The bud- 
get of the College consists of that 
portion of the salaries of members 
of the faculty that represent the 
share of their time and attention 
that is devoted to college work. 
Each member of the college faculty 
is a member of some other division, 
whether he devotes full or part time 
to the college program. Appoint- 
ments receive the approval of the 
appropriate divisional dean or 
deans before going to the President. 

The function of the College is to 
do the work of the University in 
general higher education. A student 
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passes from it on completing his 
general higher education and is ad- 
mitted to one of the other divisions 
on presenting evidence of his abil- 
ity to do advanced work. Special- 
ized study in Arts, Literature, and 
Science, whether professional or 
non-professional, is carried on in 
the upper divisions. Though the 
College is a separate administrative 
unit with all the freedom needed, 
it is so closely knit into the upper 
divisions that it has at its com- 
mand all of the educational re- 
sources of the entire University. 
Many departmental chairmen and 
professors who are scholars of in- 
ternational renown are interested 
participants in College instruction. 
This is one of the notable advan- 
tages of a college in a great univer- 
sity—a strong teaching organization 
set against a research background. 
Teaching is the passing-on of truth 
and the tested methods of search 
for truth; research is finding new 
truth and new methods of finding 
truth which will later be passed on 
and applied in life. The two go 
naturally together and they should 
be done best, though they are not 
always in fact, where they are done 
together —in a university which 
supports both teaching and re- 
search, at both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


In December 1930, upon recom- 
mendation of the President, the 
Senate authorized the appointment 
of a new administrative officer, co- 
ordinate in rank with the divisional 
deans, to be known as Dean of Stu- 
dents and University Examiner, to 
co-ordinate all of the University’s 
relations with students, including 
admissions, recording and report- 
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ing, health service, the administra- 
tion of entrance, placement, and 
comprehensive examinations, the 
educational and social supervision 
of residence halls and clubhouses, 
the direction of social affairs, vo- 
cational guidance and placement, 
student aid, the administration of 
fellowships and scholarships, and 
student advisory service in Arts, 
Literature, and Science. Upon re- 
quest these functions may be ex- 
tended to the professional schools. 
The report of a special commit- 
tee on the constitution of a Board 
of Examiners was adopted by the 
Senate in March 1931 as follows: 


1. The creation of a Board of Exam- 
inations to consist of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President; a 
representative from each of the 
divisions, to be chosen as herein- 
after provided; a _ representative 
from each professional school us- 
ing comprehensive examinations; 
and the University Examiner, chair- 
man ex Officio. 

2. The appointment by the Dean of 
each Division and by the Dean of 
the College of divisional committees 
on examinations. The chairmen of 
these committees should serve ex 
officio on the Board of Examina- 
tions provided for in paragraph 1. 

3. The three members of the Board of 
Examinations to be appointed by 
the President should be _ selected 
primarily because of their compe- 
tence in examination methods. 

4. The Board of Examinations would 
be responsible for: (a) determina- 
tion of policies to be used in the 
formulation and administration of 
comprehensive examinations. (Com- 
prehensive examinations should not 
be interpreted as being restricted to 
any particular type of examination. 
In the opinion of this committee 
they should include any kind of 
test, investigation, problem, assign- 
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ment or creative work by which 
the abilities, achievements, or per- 
formance of students may be meas- 
ured. The examination techniques 
designed to achieve these ends with 
the greatest degree of reliability 
should be the subject of study by 
the faculty and the Board of Ex- 
aminations.) (b) The recommenda- 
tion for appointment of a Chief 
Examiner to be in charge of pre- 
paring and conducting such com- 
prehensive examinations as_ are 
desired by the several faculties. 
The Chief Examiner would be re- 
sponsible for recommending the 
appointment of his technical staff 
and office force. 


5. The Board of Examinations, after 


consultation with the Deans of the 
divisions and the heads of the de- 
partments concerned should recom- 
mend the appointment of members 
of the instructional staff who have 
shown interest and competence in 
the development of examinations to 
work with the Chief Examiner in 
the preparation of examinations. 
Persons chosen for this work 
should be freed from such portion 
of their regular responsibilities as 
may be necessary. 

6. The divisional committees on ex- 
aminations should be called into 
council when examinations which 
concern their respective divisions 
are being planned, they should re- 
port to the Board of Examinations 
regarding the adequacy of the ex- 
aminations as a test of the objec- 
tives and the methods of instruc- 
tion of their divisions, and such 
additional information as may be of 
assistance to the Board in the de- 
velopment of an adequate program 
of examinations. 


SELECTION OF FACULTY 


Upon suggestion of President 
Hutchins and with the recom- 
mendation of the Senate Commit- 
tee on University Policy, the Senate 
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adopted the following in November 
1932: 


That the requirement that all mem- 
bers of the College faculty be members 
of departments and divisional facul- 
ties be abrogated, and that the Dean 
of the College be empowered, in con- 
sultation with the chairmen of the de- 
partments and deans of the divisions 
concerned, to recommend to the Presi- 
dent members of the College faculty 
who may or may not have depart- 
mental or divisional affiliations. It is 
understood that members of the fac- 
ulties of other divisions will continue 
to teach in the College by arrangement 
between the Dean of the College and 
the dean of the division concerned. 
For the guidance of the Dean it is con- 
sidered desirable that a large propor- 
tion of the College faculty be members 
of departments and divisional facul- 
ties. 

The attention of the Senate was 
called to the action of the Senate, 
in the preceding March, providing 
that appointments to departments 
are made only on approval of the 
department concerned. No College 
faculty member has as yet been 
appointed who does not have de- 
partmental affiliation, but such an 
appointment can and will be made 
whenever the need arises. 


FOUR-YEAR UNIT 


At the same time that this pro- 
vision regarding appointments was 
adopted, it was enacted, on recom- 
mendation by President Hutchins, 
“That the work of the College in 
general education be extended by 
removing the last two years of the 
University High School from the 
jurisdiction of the Division of the 
Social Sciences and the School and 
Department of Education and in- 
corporating them in the College pro- 
gram.” .The considerations that led 
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to this proposal for a new college 
administrative and educational unit 
in the University of Chicago, in- 
cluding the last two years of high 
school and the first two years of 
college, were of two categories: (1) 
those considerations growing out 
of the present conditions and trends 
in the field of secondary education 
throughout the country; and (2) 
those considerations growing out of 
our experience in the design and 
administration of our new college 
(junior college) plan. 

We have learned increasingly in 
recent years that the problems of 
senior high school and junior col- 
lege educators are at many points 
common problems that cannot be 
solved when the two institutional 
staffs are separated both institu- 
tionally and in the prevailing or- 
ganization of regional and national 
associations, in which each group 
is too much inclined to pass the 
buck to the other group, along with 
some uncomplimentary epithets. 

Under our 1931 administrative 
reorganization in the University of 
Chicago, we limited the term “Col- 
lege” to a new junior college pro- 
gram, and we merged the senior 
college program with the programs 
of the graduate and professional 
schools, calling students above the 
junior college level divisional or 
professional - school students. We 
thus acted upon our belief that four 
years of the old type of college pro- 
gram is an unnecessary and waste- 
ful preliminary to “higher” educa- 
tion of the tone and tempo of 
graduate and professional schools 
requiring the Bachelor’s degree for 
admission; and that a new junior 
college program, properly designed 
and effectively administered, can 
serve more adequately the needs of 
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students in regard to general edu- 
cation and can bridge more success- 
fully the gap between “secondary” 
(high-school) and truly “higher” 
(university) education. 

As pointed out above, the Senate 
of the University some years ago 
refused to adopt a proposal to seg- 
regate our junior college because it 
was maintained, wisely and suc- 
cessfully, that our junior college 
must be not only of but in the Uni- 
versity, if we were to make any 
significant contribution in the jun- 
ior college field. Our new junior 
college program has proved the wis- 
dom of, this decision. Some of the 
most significant contributions in 
our present program could not pos- 
sibly have been made in a segre- 
gated junior college, in which the 
indispensable assistance of mem- 
bers of our divisional faculties 
would not have been available. 

The college period is a transition 
period between secondary = and 
higher education—a transition that 
can be made instantly by only a 
few students, even in an institution 
with an admission system more 
highly selective than ours. If the 
college period is merely a continua- 
tion of high-school performance, it 
fails; or, if it is a truly university 
performance, it is likely to fail. We 
have endeavored to design our col- 
lege program so as to bridge the 
gap successfully. Instead of per- 
mitting the tone and tempo of high- 
school performance to reach up and 
control the junior college program, 
we have insisted that the tone and 
tempo of university performance 
must be pushed down into the jun- 
ior college program, there to meet 
the high-school influence, to remold 
it, and to dominate it, as the stu- 
dent progresses in his appreciation 
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of what his status must be, as a 
scholar, if he is to enter one of the 
upper divisions or _ professional 
schools. 

It seemed to many of us that, in 
view of the extent to which we had 
shown that this influence from 
above can be made to dominate the 
junior college area, the time had 
come to carry the experiment down 
two years lower, into the senior 
high-school area, and thus to begin 
the gap-bridging period between 
secondary and higher education two 
years earlier. This, distinctly, was 
the proposal: to push the college 
influence, through control, down 
into the high-school area—and not 
to push the high-school influence 
up into the college area. 

We believed that, if we could 
succeed in this experiment, the 
pattern might be set for an insti- 
tutional organization more satis- 
factory educationally and admin- 
istratively than the 6-3-3-2 pattern. 
Success of the proposed plan would 
seem to point to a 6-(3 or 4)-(3 or 
4) arrangement, with the student 
spending six years in elementary 
school, three or four years (as he 
may need or desire) in high school, 
and three or four years (as he may 
need or desire) in college, at which 
time his institutional training, de- 
signed primarily to serve his needs 
in regard to general education, 
would be completed. He could then, 
with adequate preparation, proceed 
to specialized work in a real uni- 
versity program in arts, literature, 
science, or in professional educa- 
tion, if he so desired. 

Under the new legislation, mem- 
bers of the high-school faculty who 
teach the program of the last two 
years of high school are members 
of the college faculty, just as any 
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university faculty member who 
teaches in the program of the col- 
lege (junior college) is a member 
of the college faculty. The College 
Curriculum Committee now in- 
cludes within its personnel and ju- 
risdiction instructional staff mem- 
bers and the program of studies of 
the last two years of high school 
and the first two years of college. 
For the first time in the history of 
the institution, staff members of 
what in the past were regarded and 
handled as two distinct areas but 
are now regarded and dealt with as 
a single area, are working earnestly 
and continuously on the solution of 
common problems. Henceforth, the 
program of the last two years of 
high school and the first two years 
of college will be a co-operative en- 
terprise of a single faculty. 

In the faculty legislation setting 
up the new four-year unit, provi- 
sion was made for the enrollment of 
qualified high-school seniors in 
college courses with college stu- 
dents, and not in special sections. 
Pupils who carry college courses 
successfully in the senior year in 
high school receive credit toward 
graduation from high school, and 
at the same time, by passing the 
comprehensive examinations re- 
quired in the College, receive credit 
toward the College Certificate. 
Thus, in the first year of operation 
of the plan, it is possible for a 
qualified student to substitute a 
college program for the last year of 
the high-school program, and to 
earn the Junior College Certificate 
in one additional year or less. This 
experiment is being conducted with 
the consent of the North Central 
Association. 

It is contemplated that, as soon 
as satisfactory examinations can be 
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framed, the progress of the high- 
school student toward the attain- 
ment of a high-school diploma will 
be measured in terms of compre- 
hensive achievement examinations, 
rather than in terms of course 
credit just as is now the practice 
in measuring the progress of a col- 
lege student toward the attainment 
of the Junior College Certificate. 

For the present, the last two 
years of the high school are called, 
as heretofore, the junior and sen- 
ior years of the high school. Classes 
continue to meet in the same build- 
ings and under the same teachers 
as formerly. The present legisla- 
tion, however, gives complete free- 
dom for the placing of student and 
faculty personnel in the program of 
the last two years of high school 
and the first two years of college 
wherever they should be placed for 
the best possible attainment of de- 
sired educational objectives. 

For several years we have had 
approximately 100 high-school sen- 
iors and 750 college freshmen, ap- 
proximately 50 of the latter being 
graduates of our own high school. 
Whether we shall, either in the 
near or the distant future, have a 
student body of significant size con- 
tinuing through our new three- or 
four-year college program, and des- 
ignated as freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors, remains to be 
seen. In any event, we now have a 
most favorable organization for the 
development of a thoroughly inte- 
grated program for a homogeneous 
student body in this senior high 
school and junior college area. 

Many phases of our new college 
plan in operation have been dis- 
cussed by the present writer in 
other papers, reprints of which 
may be had upon request. 
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Reorganization at the University of Minnesota 
MALCOLM S. MACLEAN* 


I deeply regret my inability to 
be with you today since I should 
thoroughly enjoy being thus sand- 
wiched in between Dean Boucher 
and Professor Yeager and carrying 
on a friendly three-cornered battle 
with them on our mutual problem 
of the reorganization of- the lower 
division within a university. Such 
a thrashing out among us would 
sharpen issues, clarify objectives, 
and picture forth processes as 
nothing else might do. I shall, how- 
ever, present in absentia Minne- 
sota’s method of attack, in part by 
comparison with Indiana and Chi- 
cago, and leave to my colleagues 
Boucher and Yeager my silent fort- 
resses, bastions, and entrenchments 
for them to bombard to bits if they 
like. 


THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED 


Chicago, Indiana, and Minnesota 
are unquestionably in accord in the 
approach to the problem and the 
reasons for there being a problem 
to solve. We recognize, I believe, 
the profound social changes in the 
United States that, in this century, 
have created among many others 
such an astonishing phenomenon 
as 519 junior colleges. We know 
that birth control, allied with the 
assault of medical science on the 
diseases that used to cut down chil- 
dren by the thousands, has shifted 
the population in a little over one 


* Dean of the General College, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


hundred years to three times as 
many grown-ups now to every thou- 
sand children and youth. We are 
aware that these things combined 
with technological advance have, by 
cutting jobs, thrown adults into 
competition with youth for even 
the simplest occupations. We see 
that out of these great accelerating 
social forces have issued the com- 
pulsory education laws and the 
anti-child labor laws, because 
adults will snatch jobs, when there 
are not enough to go around, away 
from youngsters with short shrift 
no matter how they may rationalize 
the process and gloss it over in 
terms of sentimental humanitarian- 
ism. We see that the increase in 
high-school and college enrollments 
is one focal point of the whole 
American picture; the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, CWA, and concen- 
tration camps for hitch-hikers and 
bums being other focal points. We 
can foresee also, in my judgment, 
a time in the not distant future 
when the adult-youth conflict will 
become so sharp that the elders will 
have to refuse all employment to 
the younger generation until the 
age of twenty-five or thereabouts 
or the elders themselves will have 
to retire at forty to make room. 
To these potent and imminent prob- 
lems there seem to be but three 
answers. One, another great war 
to blot out a quarter of our popu- 
lation, both soldier and noncombat- 
ant, to temporarily stimulate pro- 
duction and thus open for a while 
enough jobs for everyone, but with 
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the surety of deeper depression and 
disaster in the end. Two, another 
grim alternative of developing a 
sinister youth movement such as 
has led to certain intolerable phases 
of Nazism in Germany and the 
more recent rioting in Paris; an 
exploitation of youth far worse, I 
think, than sweatshop or chain as- 
sembly in factories. Three, more 
education at higher levels for a 
larger portion of youth than has 
ever before dreamed of carrying 
study into early manhood and 
womanhood combined with a gov- 
ernmental expansion of conserva- 
tion corps, civil and public works 
projects for youngsters’ lacking 
the ability, interest, or training to 
profit by such study. 


BREED MORE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


In the light of these things it 
seems increasingly important that 
we breed more junior colleges, and 
that we reorganize lower divisions 
in universities to take care of in- 
creasing numbers. It appears wise 
that we experiment now as, I hear, 
some junior colleges are experi- 
menting in order that we may have 
our forces ready, our machinery 
freed of mechanical “bugs” and 
ready when the full load is upon 
us. The three universities on this 
program are thus experimenting. 

As I observe it, Chicago has taken 
the most direct method of attack. 
The whole lower division 1s reor- 
ganized on new lines into a single 
unit accepting all university fresh- 
men and sophomores. Moreover, 
the faculty have done a thorough 
and challenging job of reorganiza- 
tion into four major courses for the 
two years. Indiana has, I under- 
stand, done little more than to per- 
mit some students to vary from the 


standard patterns of majors, mi- 
nors, and sequences. It is perhaps 
starting in easily, as Dean Boucher 
and I could not do, and planning 
more radical changes later. Minne- 
sota takes a very different attack 
from either of these, having set up 
a separate unit right alongside the 
lower divisions of the other col- 
leges of the university. 

In the first year this organization 
at Minnesota was called the Junior 
College of the University. We were 
forced to change the name, how- 
ever, because those who did not 
know anything about junior col- 
leges thought the new unit was a 
“prep” school, a hybrid or illegiti- 
mate rival of the long-established 
University High School. Those who 
knew, or thought they knew, about 
junior colleges conceived that we 
would be duplicating the first two 
years of the lower division of the 
College of Science, Literature, and 
Arts and wanted to know why in 
Tunket this should be. Some equa- 
nimity has now been achieved by 
renaming the new unit the General 
College of the University and reas- 
signing Junior College to the Low- 
er Division of the Arts College. 


REASONS FOR THE GENERAL COLLEGE 


The General College was launched 
for a number of fundamental rea- 
sons. In the University as a whole, 
student mortality was either much 
too high or not high enough de- 
pending on how we looked at our 
objectives. If the purpose of the 
university be to turn out only lead- 
ers of society, professionals, and re- 
searchers of the first rank then the 
mortality was much too low since 
it could be observed with half an 
eye that many graduates are medi- 
ocre, and that, even if they were 
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not, there was and is a terrifying 
overproduction in all fields of al- 
legedly trained people. If, on the 
other hand, our objective be to do 
as good an educational job as can 
be done for all who come to us, 
then the mortality was far too high. 
Taking the latter as our objective, 
we set out definitely to cut mor- 
tality, not that we might have more 
students, but that our losses might 
be rational ones. By that I mean we 
must know that a student leaving 
has either won all the profit he 
could, or is voluntarily withdraw- 
ing because of finances or because 
of more profit to be won in fields 
outside. We had been considering 
our losses as the waste products of 
higher education. We now try to 
determine if they be not the raw 
materials of valuable by-products. 

A further reason for organizing 
the General College and these other 
lower divisions is the overspeciali- 
zation we have built up in educa- 
tion. Some liken the standard col- 
lege structure to a series of pneu- 
matic tubes. Before and during the 
pressures of unemployment it was 
assumed, by some is still assumed, 
that a student may pop or be 
popped into one end of a tube la- 
beled “sequence of courses leading 
to the Bachelor’s degree in busi- 
ness,” and, if he does not get by- 
passed into the discard pile, pop 
or be popped out into a job. Others 
change the metaphor. They liken 
it to a network of railroads with 
a horrible confusion of locals and 
expresses, junctions and _ trans- 
fers, national routings, the chief 
function of which is to pile up 
mileage toward a single terminal, 
the Bachelor’s degree, with such 
a concentration on getting some- 
where that the student passen- 


gers see little or nothing. They 
pass through dull swampland and 
cutover, smiling field and mountain 
canyon at the same speed and to- 
ward the same end. Such glimpses 
as they do get are fragmentary and 
unrelated, giving no sense of unity 
of terrain, of the flow of plain into 
mountain, or, to break it over into 
education, of the relationships of 
art and economics, of social prob- 
lems and biology. 

Now Chicago seems to me to have 
taken the old system and put 
through a merger, consolidating its 
spurs and branch lines in the Col- 
lege into four great divisions over 
which students must travel at 
variable pace. They may jog along 
on a local or take an express so 
long as they see the country fully, 
the difference between one student 
and another being the degree of 
concentration of attention and 
sharpness of eye. Indiana seems 
not to have made such consolida- 
tions but to have rather made it 
easier for the passengers to select 
out of their own interest and judg- 
ment which routes they will travel. 
Both, however, attempt to make it 
possible for the students at last to 
get a general education, the im- 
portant sense of unified terrain, 
and an understanding of interre- 
lations. 

Minnesota, with the same objec- 
tives, has done another thing. It 
has built, in the General College, a 
whole new system. It is here that 
the differences between our experi- 
ment and the others begin to ap- 
pear. Instead of Chicago’s four 
major courses, we have twenty- 
four, all experimental, any one to 
be killed off if it does not prove its 
usefulness, to be merged with 
others if that seems wise. Others 
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still are in the stage of planning. 
I shall not describe here these 
courses. You may find fairly full 
descriptions in our bulletin. But 
I shall attempt to indicate how they 
are planned, organized, launched, 
and constantly rebuilt. 


THE NEW CURRICULUM 


Our first objective is to keep 
them general. We determined to 
give a sound, broad layman’s view 
of a field of human knowledge and 
human activity, integrated in itself, 
and demonstrating its interrela- 
tions with other fields. That is hard 
to do. For example, the chief of 
the University Forestry Division 
launched for us a course in conser- 
vation of plant resources. The first 
time he gave it, he bogged down in 
the specialty of botanical analysis 
and found himself, after nearly 
half the quarter was over, ready to 
begin the course he had planned. 
This year the botanical specialty has 
been whipped back into its right 
proportion. However, the impact of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
is forcing the course again to 
change. In part it is being re- 
shaped in mid-career. In part, other 
changes for next year will await the 
turn of events, the development of 
- agricultural affairs at Washington. 
So flexible are some of these 
courses, so subject to change, that 
it would be possible for a student 
to take them continuously from 
year to year with little duplication 
of anything but underlying prin- 
ciples. This very factor gives the 
student, we find, a sense of new- 
ness, adventure, exploration. It is 
at the price, of course, of tre- 
mendous effort on the part of us 
who teach them, but to us, too, it 


brings the same sense of newness, 
adventure, and exploration. 

Some of our critical colleagues 
deep in the drives of specialization 
challenge these courses. “What,” 
they ask, “are your standards? 
Aren’t your courses perhaps inter- 
esting but thin, skeletal, with no 
meat on the bones?” 

Our answer is that of Professor 
Munro of the California Institute of 
Technology. There is or should be 
only one standard in all courses, 
general and special, of primary, 
secondary, or college grade. All 
courses must meet the one test. 
If they awaken interest and stimu- 
late the students in the course to 
self-propelled exploration and study 
they are standard courses. If, on 
the other hand, they are merely so 
many credits to accrue, so much 
mileage to cover, scenery to observe 
and forget, they are not standard 
courses. If a course is thus stand- 
ard there is no limit to its bound- 
aries for the best of students; there 
is rich value in it for the humblest. 

There is another angle to this, 
however, and in taking it we can 
see, perhaps, a reason for the Min- 
nesota twenty-four courses instead 
of the Chicago four. Any analysis 
of individual students, as you 
know, will reveal them as being not 
of standard patterns all ready for 
the same things at the same time 
as, I fear, we have too often as- 
sumed them to be. Rather they 
show the infinite variability of hu- 
man beings one from another and 
within themselves from one time 
to another. In the junior colleges 
and lower divisions we find them 
at all stages of growth from the 
veriest patterns of juvenile be- 
havior, emotion, and _ attitude 
through all ranges and gradations 
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of adolescent reactions, to an oc- 
casional finely balanced, objective, 
adult adjustment. Because of these 
things plus hereditary and physical 
factors we find them also infinitely 
variable in their powers and ca- 
pacities to absorb, in the force of 
their drives to learn, in their mo- 
tives, and hence in their interests. 
Because of these factors we did not 
follow Chicago’s lead, wanting to 
add even to their extraordinary 
flexibility. 


TAILORED TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


In concrete terms we can at Min- 
nesota, if in time we grow to wis- 
dom enough, tailor a course in most 
instances to the individual student. 
He has, in the first place, free elec- 
tion among the battery of general 
courses. He is restricted only by 
his own limitations of time, outside 
work, aptitude, interest, and aims 
in the amount he may take either 
at the lower or upper limit. We 
have one girl, nursing a very sick 
mother, who escapes this duty for 
one three-hour course. We have 
had others do twenty-four hours of 
course work a week without falter- 
ing. We have some concentrating in 
allied fields of interest, others 
browsing widely to achieve back- 
ground and to develop foci of in- 
terest. And we have further a wide 
range of the special courses in the 
other colleges to which we may, 
when there is need, permit en- 
trance. Thus, one who comes to us 
keen to climb to the higher reaches 
of mathematics may do so in the 
Arts College department of spe- 
cialty while he surveys social sci- 
ence or history, art or home man- 
agement, government or technology, 
or all together with us. The special 
drive becomes a part of his general 


training; thus, also, with those who 
have interest and talent in painting 
or sculpture, music or dress design, 
physics or wood and metal work, 
home economics or Latin. There is 
one further difference, as I see it, 
between the Chicago course organ- 
ization and our own. Theirs tends 
in most fields to make the chron- 
Ological, classical approach to a 
subject, to attack it by beginning 
with roots in past ages and pro- 
gressing to branches in the present. 
Ours reverses this process. We are 
experimenting to see if opening 
each course on the present will not 
SO increase desire, strengthen mo- 
tivation to learn, that a student 
will, in his self-propulsion, work 
his way back to the past. Thus our 
course in Appreciation of the Arts 
starts with the motion picture, with 
the livest of art interests of most 
students. In this field we have a 
rich opportunity for survey, since 
the whole art has grown up within 
our own lifetime, the earliest his- 
torical examples of films are avail- 
able, and the latest examples are 
paraded constantly before the stu- 
dents’ eyes. But since the motion 
picture has its roots in the drama, 
the transition to the theater is 
easy. Music is allied and integral 
and so are the graphic arts, emerg- 
ing from a consideration of both 
photography and stage design. 


CONSTRUCTION OF EXAMINATIONS 


While differing from Chicago in 
the number of courses and in the 
approach to them, we agree fully 
with Dean Boucher and his staff in 
a number of other fundamentals. 
Like Chicago we have a Board of 
Examiners made up of one branch 
of our University Committee on 
Educational Research. Dean Hag- 
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gerty and I are consultants to four 
responsible research professors, 
who divide our battery of courses 
among them roughly into the four 
fields as at Chicago. These four are 
assisted by graduate students who 
attend all lectures, examine all 
syllabi and texts, and read as much 
recommended reading as is pos- 
sible. The four are assisted also by 
a large corps of graduates and un- 
dergraduates who work on special 
phases of the examination problem. 

Our principal objective is the 
building of true comprehensives 
although we give course quizzes 
and examinations on the demand 
of students. The latter we use 
chiefly to furnish us with experi- 
mental data. To illustrate’ the 
building of such a comprehensive 
let us follow the process through in 
one of the nine we at present offer. 
Let us take economics. 

Our first move is to have the as- 
sistants list and define the entire 
special vocabulary of the field as it 
appears in the lectures in the 
course called “Our Economic Life,” 
in the syllabus, texts, and recom- 
mended readings. To this is added 
by the assistants in other courses 
such portions of the economic vo- 
cabulary as may appear in these, 
as, for example, when the lecturer 
in technology discusses distribu- 
tion, transportation, and the effects 
of the machine upon economic life; 
or when the lecturer in art talks on 
the stimulus of art principles in- 
volved in streamlining, upholster- 
ing, and color to the sale of auto- 
mobiles; or the lecturer in human 
biology deals with the cost of the 
common cold to American business, 
or the taxpayers’ support of free 
clinics or veterans’ hospitals—all 
these are picked up and turned 
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over to the builder of the economics 
comprehensive for possible inclu- 
sion. Out of this vocabulary ma- 
terial is built the first major sec- 
tion of the test. 

Our next step is to examine and 
list all facts, all information items 
in the economic field, to arrange 
and sort these, determine their im- 
portance, and build from them the 
second section of the comprehen- 
sive. Our sources are again those 
for the vocabulary test—lectures, 
syllabi, texts, readings, and _ por- 
tions of these from other courses. 

The third section requires a third 
re-examination of all the materials, 
this time for theories, hypotheses, 
principles, and laws; the ordering 
and analysis of these, and putting 
them in part or wholly into exam- 
ination form. 

At this point we launch a fourth 
section. It is made up of situations 
to be analyzed, problems to be 
solved which the students have 
never met before, so far as we can 
know, in any course or reading but 
the solution of which calls again 
upon the students’ resources in vo- 
cabulary, fact, and principle. For 
this the problems or _ situations 
newly confronting society from 
day to day offer valid sources. For 
example, a question on the eco- 
nomics comprehensive in this sec- 
tion might quote a passage from 
one of the NRA codes and a prob- 
lem be presented from the local or 
a distant state calling for a solu- 
tion in the light of the quoted code. 
Thus liquor control might offer a 
series of questions on the econom- 
ics, human biology, social prob- 
lems, and chemistry courses. 

We are experimenting further 
with a fifth section which is not 
graded but is analyzed. This sec- 
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tion tries to get at student atti- 
tudes. In economics we want to 
know how students feel toward free 
competition and individualism as 
opposed to one or another method 
of economic planning and social 
control. By analyzing these atti- 
tudes we can learn much about our 
students. We can further deter- 
mine in many cases how to reshape 
courses for another year. Amus- 
ingly enough we can thus spot our 
yes-men and no-men, one student 
on a recent attitude test having 
answered in the positive on 86 per 
cent of all the questions and an- 
other in the negative on 84 per cent. 


MEASURING STUDENT GROWTH 


As a result of the findings on last 
year’s comprehensives we are this 
year moving toward another exam- 
ination objective. We are hoping 
finally to achieve techniques for the 
real measurement of individual stu- 
dent growth rather than to con- 
tinue the static, unenlightened 
thing we have had. We are devis- 
ing and trying pre-tests, that is, 
short form comprehensives to be 
given at the beginning. Then per- 
haps we can begin racing students 
against themselves and measure 
their acceleration and progress in 
terms of where they were then and 
are now. For example, in a prelim- 
inary trial, we gave a test in our 
physics survey. One student knew 
on the pre-test 3 items out of 250. 
By the quarter’s end he knew 108. 
Another at first knew 104, at the 
end 152. On any usual grading or 
ranking scale the one with a solid 
achievement of 105 items would 
fail the course, the other with an 
achievement of 48 would pass. The 
first would feel defeated, bitter, un- 
successful. The second would be 


elated at once again having “got 
by.” There is much yet to be done 
in these matters. 

Two other experiments in the 
General College I should mention 
briefly. The first, our writing lab- 
oratory, is achieving unusual re- 
sults. Students who formerly con- 
sidered themselves inarticulate are 
stimulated to write and rewrite, 
sketch, polish, lay in detail as I 
have never, in years of teaching 
English, seen it done before by so 
many. We do not neglect the usual 
formalisms of grammar, rhetoric, 
punctuation, but subordinate them 
to the main job of concrete vivid 
expression, of trying to get some- 
thing said so that readers or hear- 
ers can share in it fully. The other 
is our experimental art studio lab- 
oratory augmenting the work of 
the lecturer in the Appreciation of 
Graphic Arts. The principle upon 
which we set it up was, in simplest 
terms, that a student might learn 
to appreciate the qualities of etch- 
ing lines by making them. It was in 
no sense our objective to make 
artists of any who attended the lab- 
oratory. We have many other 
courses in the University for them. 
But many of our students are dis- 
covering not only principles of ap- 
preciation but a keen delight in 
dabbling with clay and pastel. 


THE COUNSELING PROBLEM 


This is part of the picture of the 
General College. None of it would 
be valid or effective, in my judg- 
ment, were it not for a counseling 
program. Concerning counseling, 
in the accumulation of test records, 
high-school data, health charts, 
home and personality factors by 
interview and by reports from our 
Testing Bureau, we think often that 
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its primary aim is to adjust a stu- 
dent to his curriculum and his col- 
lege life. There is another function, 
however, that should be more 
clearly seen and made use of. That 
is by coming to a real understand- 
ing of students, their desires, in- 
terests, drives, and necessities not 
alone in terms of the duration of 
their college life, nor in terms of 
their possible future job, but more 
widely in terms of their life-long 
personal and social urges and Cca- 
pacities, and only by coming to 
such an understanding can we give 
them the education they should 
have. Counseling and guidance of 
students should be the basis of cur- 
riculum planning. When we inquire 
both by individuals and by groups 
whether or not they long for now 
and are likely to need in the future 
this unit in German in preference 
to that course in magazine reading, 
this course in analysis of Milton 
in preference to that in the wood- 
working shop where they might 
develop a hobby, then prerequisites 
and traditional channels become 
suspect. Certainly there is dire 
need of critical and objective re-ex- 
amination of what we are doing. 
There is another comparison 
sometimes drawn between Minne- 
sota’s General College and the Col- 
lege at Chicago. It is said and oc- 
casionally written that the real 
difference lies in the quality of the 
students in the two places. It is 
alleged that Chicago, a private in- 
stitution, may and does select only 
the best students who apply, but 
that we in the state university must 
take all of whatever the high 
schools send us. This is the bright 
boy and dumb-bell categorizing. I 
cannot, of course, speak for the 
quality of Dean Boucher’s students, 
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but for my own I can. I know that 
with few exceptions they are not 
any more stupid than most of the 
best of us. It is dangerously easy, 
even among the brilliancies of fac- 
ulties, to call “dumb” those who 
cannot or do not do the things we 
do in the way we do them. We for- 
get that we, too, in this sense are 
dumb in the things we have not 
studied or have little interest in. [| 
wonder how many of us could pass 
a simple examination in the implied 
effects.of President Roosevelt’s de- 
valuation of the dollar, how many 
of us would be dumb if asked to 
set up a liquor control plan for 
Ohio, make a trout fly, work a 
problem in_ acoustics, _ translate 
Hitler’s biography, interpret in de- 
tail the Song of Solomon, a poem 
by Gertrude Stein, a Bach fugue, 
the psychological conditioning of a 
kidnaper, the causes of a sub-zero 
cold wave, the action of the photo- 
electric cell, or the probable physio- 
logical chemistry of allergic reac- 
tions. Even on university campuses 
I have known some teachers of 
languages to believe that some 
teachers of engineering were dumb, 
a compliment heartily reciprocated 
by the engineers. It is not my in- 
tention to belabor the point but 
perhaps it is thinkable that the stu- 
dents who submit too readily and 
conform to some of the things done 
in the name of education and schol- 
arship are, after all, the dumbest of 
the lot. I say these things because, 
while it is true that the General Col- 
lege will accept so-called failures 
from other colleges, and should and 
does naturally get various non- 
academic students from the high 
schools, the college should perish 
and quickly if it were a blind alley, 
a by-pass, or a device for cutting 
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“lame ducks” out of association 
with white swans. 

I know it to be an experiment in 
a new field of socialized general 
education, as the junior colleges are 
experiments, as progressive second- 
ary schools and the adult education 
movement are experiments. We 
are all aimed—because education is 
a dynamic social force—to fill a 
present social need, to keep pace 
with social change, and perhaps, if 
our jobs be done well enough, to 
help breed and accelerate such 
change for the better. In striving 
toward these high ends, by what- 
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ever methods, we march together 
toward what appears to me to be on 
the near horizon a reorganization, 
not alone of lower divisions in uni- 
versities, but of the whole struc- 
ture. Why should we not plan to 
shift the pattern into a flexible sys- 
tem for training youth; general 
education its objective to the end 
of the junior college; an A.B. de- 
gree there, if we must have labels, 
to everyone who has_ achieved 
growth and maturity and who gives 
strong indications of being condi- 
tioned to continue under self-pro- 
pulsion his education through life. 
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Indiana University, like most 
other colleges and universities, has 
felt during the last few years a need 
of reviewing its own organization 
and of considering whether or not 
it can offer more to some of its 
students by some changes in its re- 
quirements without jeopardizing its 
contribution to those whom it al- 
ready is serving. During the early 
part of the academic year 1932-33 
a group of our faculty members was 
instructed to consider what our uni- 
versity could do along this line. 
After some thorough study and 
careful deliberation, this group 
proposed to the faculty that an 
opportunity which is now known as 
the “Two-Year Elective Course” 
should be offered. 

From the description which I 
shall attempt to make, it will be 
quite evident that Indiana Univer- 
sity’s plan is quite unlike that of 
the other universities represented 
by Dean Boucher, and Director 
MacLean. It may be well, first of 
all, to consider the purposes which 
this venture attempted to achieve. 


PURPOSES ATTEMPTED 


In the first place, we recognized 
that a very large number of stu- 
dents did not continue their college 
work beyond one or two years. As 
most people know who have con- 
sulted the data on this matter, the 
number is scarcely less than appall- 
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ing. Furthermore, it must be rec- 
ognized that in this number are 
included those whose ability is very 
low and who, therefore, perhaps in 
small numbers, are those who can- 
not profit much from collegiate 
study. But we felt sure that there 
were also those who upon entering 
did not expect to continue in college 
more than one or two years. For 
this latter group we desired to offer 
greater freedom in the selection of 
studies. This offering was prompted 
by the belief that some students 
who expected to remain in college 
only one or two years may profit 
more from a program of studies 
selected in terms of their own indi- 
vidual desires and needs than by 
completing the first year or two of 
the regular four-year college course. 

In the second place, it was con- 
sidered wise to offer an opportunity 
to some students who could not 
otherwise be admitted to Indiana 
University because of the nature of 
their preparation. It had come to 
our attention that some high-school 
students who had not pursued the 
regular academic course prepara- 
tory to entering college might yet 
wish the opportunity to enter In- 
diana University. They might be 
graduates of commissioned high 
schools, but, with the distribution of 
their high-school work, they did not 
have the requisites for entrance to 
our university. Some of these would 
belong in the group of what is 
called “vocational students” in high 
school. In addition to this it was 
pointed out by some of our faculty 
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members that there might be those 
who had not even graduated from 
high school who might deserve an 
opportunity to study in college. To 
offer such an opportunity to these 
students, it was granted that there 
should be some relaxation of en- 
trance requirements for those who 
wished to enroll in this new course. 

In summary, then, the purpose in 
this new offering was to permit stu- 
dents the opportunity to study in 
college who otherwise would not be 
permitted to enroll in one of our 
regular and established four-year 
courses and to allow those who 
could enter the regular course, but 
expected to devote not more than 
two years to general study, greater 
freedom in the selection of studies. 
Of course there is always a ques- 
tion concerning which studies in a 
curriculum offer the greatest value 
to the student. There has been a 
rather general accusation to the ef- 
fect that in the regular four-year 
course the first two years exist for 
the purpose of the last two years. 
Some people feel that in the first 
two years the subjects are more 
largely of the nature of tools to be 
applied during the last two years. 
Some of these criticisms come from 
within our own college faculties and 
some, of course, do not. Perhaps 
some are justified and some are not. 


FULL FREEDOM GRANTED 


Some of our critics maintain that 
students are capable of choosing 
their own subjects and that they 
should be allowed greater freedom 
in the matter. Without in any way 
bringing up this question for ap- 
plication to all of our students, we 
decided to allow this opportunity 
to those whom we might expect to 
enroll in this Two-Year Elective 


Course. Consequently it was granted 
that full freedom in the selection of 
subjects, with the exception of 
English composition and military 
Science or physical education, 
would be granted these students. 
These two requirements, namely, 
English composition, and military 
Science or physical education, were 
to apply to those students as they 
do to all other students in the uni- 
versity. For most students, these 
requirements amount to three se- 
mesters of work in English compo- 
silion, and four semesters of mili- 
tary science or physical education 
for those who are less than twenty- 
two years of age. 

During this first year of its opera- 
tion, there have been no new or 
special subjects given for these 
students. They simply enroll in the 
regular courses which are open to 
persons with preparation such as 
they have had. In a few cases in 
which there are special desires and 
personal needs and qualifications, 
exceptions have been made to al- 
low these students to study certain 
subjects not regularly open to per- 
sons with preparation such as 
theirs. This occurs with the special 
consent of the instructor in that 
subject or of the head of the de- 
partment in which the subject is 
offered. It is gratifying to note the 
very hearty co-operation which we 
have had from these members of 
the faculty. 

It must be pointed out, however, 
that it is not a matter of policy not 
to offer any new subjects for these 
students. Three new subjects were 
listed the first semseter of this year, 
but the enrollment was not suffi- 
cient to warrant them being contin- 
ued. It may be that other subjects 
will be offered next year. This re- 
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mains to be worked out during the 
next few weeks. Some contend that 
our real purpose cannot be achieved 
unless an entire curriculum is or- 
ganized for these students; others 
maintain that the present offerings 
are quite adequate. 

It should be remembered that our 
purpose is to serve those who expect 
to be in college not more than two 
years. We were of the opinion that 
we should proceed somewhat con 
servatively, and that after a year of 
experience with the course we 
would be able to determine more 
wisely what should be done regard- 
ing the curriculum. This is not to 
say that we are merely letting the 
immediate desires of the students 
determine what we shall offer. If, 
after completing our study of the 
present group, we feel that some 
special subjects should be offered, 
we shall not hesitate to recommend 
them. It is probable that there will 
be some changes in the work for 
the next year, but on this point we 
cannot speak definitely at this time. 


STUDENT COUNSELING 


One very essential part of the 
work, as has been indicated, is a 
careful study of our students. Each 
student is interviewed rather in 
detail before his program has been 
made out for the semester, and 
again at least once during the se- 
mester. Although, as counselors, 
we are in no wise concerned with 
dictating to the student what sub- 
jects he will take. We are active, 
however, in counseling with the 
student regarding his choice of sub- 
jects. In many cases, the students 
ask us to outline the subjects which 
we would recommend. Our sugges- 
tions to the student are based upon 
the analysis we are able to make of 
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his more profound interests and 
needs. It is wholesome to find that, 
in most cases, they wish to choose 
a program of subjects in order to 
achieve a very definite purpose 
rather than to avoid something for 
which they have already acquired 
an aversion. In a few cases there 
is an expressed desire not to take 
some particular subject, such as 
foreign language, or perhaps the 
science subjects which are required 
of those students who are candi- 
dates for a degree in the regular 
four-year course. Likewise, it is 
encouraging to note that so many 
do not select subjects on the basis 
of the difficulty or ease connected 
with achievement in them. 


SPECIAL GOALS DESIRED 


It is proper to report one matter 
which has particularly interested 
us. The proportion of students who 
express a desire for a general edu- 
cation or a so-called liberal educa- 
tion 1s very small. Nearly all of 
these students wish to attain some 
special goal other than a general 
education during the year or two 
that they expect to spend with us. 
It can hardly be assumed that this 
is peculiar to the students in this 
course. The speaker interviews 
briefly about eight hundred to a 
thousand students yearly, most of 
whom are in the College of Arts 
and Science. It has been his expe- 
rience to find what he is obliged to 
call a very small proportion who 
evidence the desire to attain the 
goal of a general education. This 
may be construed to be a challenge 
to our revered idea that we are 
accomplishing so much through our 
so-called liberal education offer- 
ings. Whether these students really 
do not desire a liberal education or 
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whether they simply have acquired 
a vocabulary which makes us re- 
gard them more vocational in their 
interest is difficult to determine. 
It is not unlikely that our so-called 
liberal offerings are more liberal to 
us who offer them than they are to 
those who take them. Again, there 
may be the question of whether or 
not they are the kind that the cold 
world really needs. Maybe our stu- 
dent public is wrong in their de- 
sires, and maybe we are wrong in 
our conceptions of the value of our 
offerings for liberal education. It 
is the personal opinion of the 
speaker that the latter may be 
wrong, at least as much wrong as 
the former. Can it be that our gen- 
eral public needs to be educated on 
the value of the so-called liberal 
education, or can it be that we in 
higher education need to consider 
more. seriously the _ liberalizing 
value of our offerings? 

As indicated above, the students 
who have enrolled in our Two-Year 
Elective Course in large proportions 
wish to select subjects which aid 
them directly in some vocational 
achievement, such as office work, 
newspaper work, pre-law work, ad- 
vertising, home economics, etc. Ten 
per cent, probably, are interested 
in some subjects which are required 
in other more technical schools 
such as engineering, embalming, 
art, and the like. Some have avow- 
edly selected this course in order to 
get what they call the content sub- 
jects earlier than they could in the 
regular four-year course, in order to 
test their interests and their prob- 
ability of succeeding in them. On 
the other hand, we have some who 
are primarily interested in a gen- 
eral course. 

It is unfair to say at the present 
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that we are serving in this course 
all those students who expect to 
devote only one or two years to 
collegiate study, because some are 
not dissatisfied with the subjects 
offered in the first two years of the 
regular four-year course. We have 
made no attempt to induce all stu- 
dents who expect to remain in col- 
lege only one or two years to enroll 
in this Two-Year Elective Course. 
On the other hand, we are not per- 
mitted to generalize that of all of 
our students who expect to remain 
in college not more than one or two 
years, the proportion referred to 
above who desire a general, liberal 
course is indicative of the real pro- 
portion who desire such a course 
because we are not sure that our 
offerings are really liberalizing in 
nature. It may be that these sub- 
jects which are offered them are 
merely the fragments of larger 
units which are specialized in na- 
ture. 

It seems to the speaker that the 
latter is not altogether unlikely. 
These subjects which they may se- 
lect are those subjects that have 
been designated to “integrate” with 
others to achieve the purpose of our 
regular four-year course. To what- 
ever extent these four-year courses 
are specialized, we must confess 
that the separate subjects are spe- 
cialized. In fact, it may even be 
that the separate subjects taken 
apart from the other subjects with 
which they usually occur are even 
less liberalizing and cultural in pro- 
portion than are the four-year 
courses of which they are a part. 
The speaker does not wish to infer 
that they are, but the question is a 
pertinent one. 

On this point the organization is 
different from the organization in 
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either of the other universities rep- 
resented by the speakers who have 
preceded me. In them, there is a 
conscious effort to have the work of 
the first two years lead to some- 
thing specific, but not vocational. 
We should say that Indiana Univer- 
sity’s venture in the field is not an 
organization of subject-matter, but 
simply an opportunity to choose 
more freely from among the sub- 
jects now offered in our regular 
four-year courses. It is not correct 
to say that we have decided per- 
manently that this is our final 
method for meeting our problem, 
because we are too young in our 
venture. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


From the standpoint of admin- 
istration, it should be said that the 
committee which administers this 
venture at Indiana University is 
definitely in the College of Arts and 
Science. Although we have been 
granted, at least temporarily, full 
charge of the venture, we do not 
consider ourselves in any official 
way a separate organization. The 
most cordial and co-operative rela- 
tions between our committee and 
the deans of the College of Arts and 
Science must be acknowledged. A 
very small budget is allowed by the 
university administration for the 
necessary operation of this course. 

Although this course is provided 
for those who expect to devote only 
one or two years to study in college, 
the student may extend his study 
beyond this period, if he decides 
later to do so, by transferring at the 
beginning of any semester to a 
course leading to a degree. The 
student is then obliged to meet the 
entrance and other requirements of 
the particular course to which he 
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transfers. In such case there will be 
no actual loss of university credit, 
but in meeting the requirements it 
will probably be necessary for the 
student to spend some additional 
time in college, inasmuch as some 
of the studies which he has taken 
may not be counted toward the de- 
gree sought, and inasmuch as he 
will probably have neglected some 
of the studies which are regarded as 
fundamental in the course. Stu- 
dents in the other divisions of the 
university may likewise transfer to 
the course at the beginning of any 
semester provided they have less 
than sixty semester hours of aca- 
demic credit. 


‘‘JOINERS” AND “‘SDUMB-DORAS” 


Many have asked the question, 
“Will not this opportunity be used 
by students who wish to be in col- 
lege merely to be ‘joiners,’ and who 
find the required courses irksome?” 
In other words, not a few have pre- 
dicted that it will simply offer an 
opportunity for the weak student— 
the poor “dumb-dora”’ — who has 
no real interest in higher learning, 
to hang around the_ university 
longer and with less discomfort. 
Such persons have been aggressive 
in asserting that we have enough 
“pipe” courses to allow a student 
to “hang around” for some time, 
with the implication that they may 
either clog the machinery for the 
more ideal student, or else contam- 
inate the other students. 

Such assertions are _ peculiar, 
when viewed from some angles. If 
it be true that there are several 
“pipe” courses, these critics should 
note that these subjects are har- 
bored and even supported by the 
already existing divisions of the 
university. Any attack should be 
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leveled at the subjects themselves, 
as a part of our regular four-year 
courses as they now exist, rather 
than at the students. Such subjects 
could scarcely be maintained if the 
total support came from the stu- 
dents in the Two-Year Elective 
Course. Not a few such critics are 
furthermore not differentiating be- 
tween amount of effort required 
and the value of the results ob- 
tained. It should be remembered 
that the students in this course have 
at present no opportunity for study- 
ing in courses other than those 
offered by the already existing divi- 
sions of the university, which, then, 
really set the standards. 

Judging from high-school achieve- 
ment and the ratings made on a 
general college aptitude test, the 
difference between the general abil- 
ity level of the students in this 
course during the first semester is 
not enough different from that of 
the students in the other academic 
divisions of the university to speak 
of. The data on this point for the 
second semester are not yet avail- 
able. It remains to be seen whether 
or not any attempt on the part of 
students to misuse this course will 
occur. Should there be any signs of 
such a misuse, the Committee 
would not fail to remember the 
purpose of this course and act ac- 
cordingly. Just what action would 
occur cannot be predicted at the 
present time. 

One may wish to know what pro- 
portion of the ninety-two students 
who elected this course could not 
have entered other academic divi- 
sions of the university because of a 
deficiency in entrance’ require- 
ments. First of all, only two or 
three who were not graduates of 
commissioned high schools were in 
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the group. Of these who were grad- 
uates, perhaps about one-half en- 
tered with some such deficiency. 
Of this group, some have already 
expressed the desire to make up 
such deficiencies preparatory to 
transferring to one of the other 
divisions of the university. With 
our present set-up, we regard this 
as a very favorable outcome, al- 
though we make no special effort 
in this direction. 

A few figures may be of interest 
here. Of the ninety-two students 
who enrolled in this Two-Year Elec- 
tive Course the first semester, six 
withdrew before the end of the se- 
mester. With only one or two ex- 
ceptions, these were students whose 
achievement ratings placed them in 
the lowest quarter of our student 
population. Fifty-six re-entered this 
course again during the second se- 
mester and five others entered other 
divisions of the university. Thus 
approximately two-thirds of those 
who completed the first semester 
returned for further work in the 
university. 

Records made by these students 
during the first semester have not 
been available long enough to make 
possible a summary of achievement. 
As compared with the other stu- 
dents in the university, the serious- 
ness of these students can hardly be 
questioned. Doubtless a few could 
not be lauded by us, but this can- 
not be used as an argument against 
the course. Who of us does not feel 
that the seriousness of purpose of 
some of our other students is not 
most laudable. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Regarding the future of this 
course, we cannot predict definitely 
at present. The plan had a perfectly 
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healthy and normal birth. It did 
not issue as a compromise between 
two opposing factions. We have no 
feeling that it is in any particular 
sense “on the spot.” We are gen- 
uinely interested in the best contri- 
bution that we can make to our 
students. In no sense is this Two- 
Year Elective Course regarded as a 
competitor of any of our established 
four-year courses. Anything in our 
procedure that might be called con- 
servative should not be interpreted 
as being skeptical. We are pro- 
foundly serious in this venture, and 
the final outcome depends upon 
what we see, after careful study, as 
results. 

It is altogether probable that the 
number enrolled in the course will 
be larger next year. This statement 
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is made on the basis of the fact that 
it was quite late in the school year 
of 1932-33 that the announcement 
of this opportunity was made. But 
the magnitude of our contributions 
is not regarded by us as connected 
in any proportional way to the size 
of our enrollment merely. 

We are not tied inseparably to 
our present plan, nor are we deter- 
mined that something different 
from the established order of things 
must be devised. Of course we felt 
a need for attempting something a 
bit different, else we would not have 
instituted the plan. Above all we 
are keenly conscious of the neces- 
sity of constant attention to what- 
ever is devised, realizing full well 
that the mere birth of a new plan 
does not guarantee a rich fruition. 
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A good many months ago I came 
across this interesting and startling 
statement of a well-known social- 
ist: 

We who are living today have wit- 
nessed the end of an era. Capitalism 
has had its glittering career, and has 
died in economic convulsions brought 
about by its own greed, cupidity, and 
stupidity. It doesn’t know yet that it 
is dead and for some years to come 
it will go staggering about the world, 
a walking ghost. 


Since that time others have testi- 
fied to the decadence of the cap- 
italistic system. Mr. Lindley has 
recently published a friendly inter- 
pretation of the New Deal under 
the pleasing title, The Roosevelt 
Revolution. Mr. Roosevelt, himself, 
addressing Congress on January 3 
of this year, speaks of the public 
mandate “to build on the ruins of 
the past a new structure designed 
to meet the present problems of 
modern civilization.” Some weeks 
ago Secretary Ickes told a New 
York audience that ‘“a bloodless 
revolution had occurred turning 
out from the seats of power the 
representatives of wealth and priv- 
ilege.” In a less serious vein some 
one remarked that President Roose- 
velt had hastened to “recognize 
Russia while conservative politi- 
clans were running around in circles 
trying to recognize this country.” 

I am not so certain as our friend, 
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the socialist, that capitalism is 
dead. To paraphrase Mark Twain’s 
classic conceit, the reports of its 
death are probably exaggerated. 
But no one can deny that it is very 
sick, and that it continues to be 
sick in spite of the heroic and dras- 
tic treatment which it has been un- 
dergoing during the past year. 

Nor am I so certain that we can 
with accuracy describe the happen- 
ings of the past year as a revolu- 
tion, bloodless or otherwise. They 
partake more of the nature of an 
evolution than of a_ revolution. 
When one considers recent changes 
in their proper historical setting, 
one must admit that they were not 
wholly unforeseeable. The legisla- 
tive enactments of the past year 
constitute merely another attempt 
on the part of the people to civilize 
the capitalistic system and bring it 
under effective social control. If 
this is a revolution, it is only a 
phase of the so-called Industrial 
Revolution, that period in the his- 
tory of industry which marks the 
emergence of the power-driven ma- 
chine in productive processes. 

The question whether or not 
these changes constitute the death- 
knell of capitalism, an economic 
revolution, or merely a phase of an 
evolutionary process is not so im- 
portant as the fact that socially 
and economically we are, to use 
the words of Professor Overstreet, 
“moving in new directions,” al- 
though it is not yet written whether 
ultimately we shall travel right or 
left. Even Mr. Harriman of the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States admits that we have 
turned a new leaf in business and 
that we shall not return to the old 
régime of 1929 and the years be- 
fore. 


PROBLEMS BEFORE US 


From whatever point of view we 
look at the present situation, it 
seems inevitable that we face a pe- 
riod of business readjustment and 
reconstruction such as we have 
never faced; and as we face this 
period, there are two major prob- 
lems which education must attack 
vigorously and intelligently. 

In the first place, business as 
never before in its history requires 
trained leaders; not merely leaders 
trained in the methods and tech- 
nique of managing individual busi- 
ness units, but leaders with ability 
and vision to plan for whole indus- 
tries; leaders with a keen sense of 
the dynamic element in society, 
with a keen sense of business hon- 
or, and with a keen sense of their 
social responsibilities. To a very 
large extent, our present economic 
distress arose from a breakdown in 
business leadership. Economically 
as well as spiritually, where “there 
is no vision, the people perish.” 

In the second place, we need an 
economically more alert and liter- 
ate community, co-operating with a 
trained business leadership. An 
economically illiterate community 
is per se a dangerous thing. It has 
been said that we as a people are 
too ignorant, if not too stupid, to 
be trusted with such a delicate or- 
ganization as the capitalistic way 
of doing business. For sheer stu- 
pidity, statements of certain Chi- 
cago society women recently pub- 
lished in a Chicago newspaper can 
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scarcely be matched. One woman 
commented on the hardship in- 
volved in getting along with only 
two gardeners when she had been 
accustomed to four. Another re- 
marked that “you know, of course, 
that of all classes the wealthy has 
suffered most severely during the 
present depression.” The Queen of 
France who advised her people to 
eat cake, if they had no bread, had 
nothing on these distinguished 
women. 

An economically illiterate com- 
munity places a premium upon 
and tends to breed an unintelligent 
business leadership. Just as _ the 
quality of political leadership is 
largely determined by the intelli- 
gence which we as a people display 
at the polls, so the quality of busi- 
ness leadership is largely deter- 
mined by the degree of intelligence 
which we exercise in the bestowal 
of our patronage. The speculative 
orgy through which we passed in 
the period just preceding 1929 
could not have reached its dizzy 
heights if we as a people, in our ig- 
norance and cupidity, had not lost 
all sense of values, economic as well 
as spiritual. Business harpies prey 
upon the vitals of the gullible. Eco- 
nomic illiteracy breeds economic 
piracy. 

These two problems—the devel- 
opment of a socially minded busi- 
ness leadership and the develop- 
ment of an economically alert com- 
munity—are problems which edu- 
cation must attack vigorously and 
intelligently at all levels—in sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities and in programs of adult 
education. Educational institutions 
must re-examine their objectives, 
methods, materials, and curricula, 
in the field of business in particular 
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and in the social sciences generally, 
with a view to preparing for what- 
ever order emerges from the pres- 
ent chaos. 


PLACE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Our five hundred or more junior 
colleges with their hundred thou- 
sand or more students constitute an 
indispensable part of the educa- 
tional system. They too must par- 
ticipate in the attack on _ these 
problems. They too must re-ex- 
amine their objectives, methods, 
materials, and curricula. 

For approximately one-half of its 
students, the junior college is a 
period of preparation for advanced 
work either in universities or in 
professional schools. A large per- 
centage of these students will con- 
tinue in general and _ scientific 
studies. A much smaller percent- 
age will enroll in schools of busi- 
ness. 

It is not necessarily within my 
province to comment upon the na- 
ture and scope of the work which 
junior college authorities should 
provide for this large group of stu- 
dents. In passing, however, I can- 
not refrain from pointing out two 
important considerations. In the 
first place, a large portion of these 
students will sooner or later enter 
business without any formal train- 
ing for it. In the second place, all 
of them perforce will become mem- 
bers of human society — benefici- 
aries or victims of what James Tru- 
Slow Adams has so aptly called 
“our business civilization.” These 
two considerations impel me _ to 
think that the general program of 
the junior college should lay great 
emphasis upon the social sciences. 

In making this plea for the social 
sciences, I am sure that I do not 
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ignore or minimize the importance 
of other general fields of knowl- 
edge. Scientific study will move on 
ceaselessly and irresistibly, and 
there is little that we can do, even 
if we were so minded, to retard its 
progress. The humanities can 
thrive only if we can solve the prob- 
lem of human relationships and can 
bring under control the mighty 
forces which science has unleashed. 
If we fail in the solution of these 
problems, science may become a 
curse and the humanities may 
again be enveloped in darkness. 

Students entering the junior col- 
lege in preparation for professional 
training in a school of business 
should, in my opinion, follow sub- 
stantially the same course of study 
which general students follow. 
They should acquire an apprecia- 
tion of the physical environment in 
which they live. This justifies at- 
tention to the earth and natural sci- 
ences. For reasons much stronger 
than those in the case of general 
students, students preparing to 
continue in a school of business 
Should acquire an appreciation of 
the complicated and rapidly chang- 
ing social environment in which 
modern business is conducted. 

Many students preparing for ad- 
vanced study in a school of busi- 
ness very early in their educational 
experience manifest a strong inter- 
est in courses which have a “prac- 
tical value.” Psychologically it is 
unfortunate that such interest can- 
not be exploited when it appears. It 
may, therefore, be appropriate to 
allow these students to enter upon 
the study of statistics or account- 
ing, or both, if this does not im- 
pinge too greatly upon the time 
available for general studies. 

For approximately half of its 
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students, the junior college con- 
stitutes the end of formal educa- 
tion. For a part of this half of its 
students, the junior college cur- 
riculum furnishes general and cul- 
tural courses. For another part, 
the curriculum provides technical, 
vocational, and semiprofessional 
courses. 

In my opinion, it is more im- 
portant to give to these two groups 
of students an appreciation of their 
social environment than it is in the 
case of students who will continue 
their work in the upper divisions of 
a university. The latter in their 
advanced work can scarcely escape 
further training in the social sci- 
ences; whereas, for the former, 
training in the social sciences in 
the junior college may be, and in 
most cases is, their last oppor- 
tunity. 

In so far as the junior college 
offers formal and _ professional 
training for business, the program 
should be basic and fundamental. 
It should as a minimum give the 
student an appreciation of his so- 
cial and physical environment; 
and an appreciation and mastery 
of the more common techniques 
employed in management, such as 
accounting and _ statistics. As a 
maximum the program may, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing, introduce 
the student to methods and prob- 
lems of management in one or two 
pervasive fields, such as marketing 
and finance. It is important, how- 
ever, to see that the semiprofes- 
sional work shall not crowd out 
that part of the program designed 
to give the student an appreciation 
of his social environment. 

I do not have the time adequately 
to discuss the question of how far 
a junior college should offer strictly 
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trade or vocational courses as con- 
trasted with professional courses. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that many standard colleges and 
universities are committed to the 
policy of giving their students tech- 
nical tools with which they can be- 
gin work immediately upon the 
completion of formal education. 
Even if we were minded to reverse 
this policy, we should probably en- 
counter serious difficulty in view 
of the great pressure for “practical 
instruction.” 

On the assumption that the pol- 
icy will continue, I am strongly of 
the opinion that in the attack on 
economic illiteracy the junior col- 
lege authorities should encourage, 
if not compel, these students to ac- 
quire some appreciation of the so- 
cial environment of modern busi- 
ness. Most students will see the 
necessity of acquiring the requisite 
vocational techniques, and will ac- 
quire them in business or else- 
where. But if in their formal 
education they are not at least bap- 
tized in the social sciences, the 
likelihood is great that their social 
and economic thinking will always 
be circumscribed. 

And it is this consideration 
which leads me to think that the 
policy of furnishing students in 
secondary education with voca- 
tional techniques is socially and 
educationally sound. The business 
world requires a vast army of 
workers with these techniques. In- 
stitutions will inevitably exist to 
develop them. Public and privately 
endowed institutions, in their more 
or less detached atmosphere, can 
probably perform the task more 
effectively and economically than 
business or proprietary schools can 
perform it. Moreover, the public 
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or endowed institution can and 
usually does expose its students to 
the art and science of living to- 
gether, a thing which neither busi- 
ness nor the proprietary school is 
likely to do. 


IRRADIATING INFLUENCE 


The junior college can _ also 
participate in the development of 
a better business leadership and 
a more _ intelligent community 
through the irradiating influence of 
its faculty in the community in 
which it is located. This, it can do 
in a variety of ways—through ex- 
tension programs, public lectures, 
faculty participation in civic ac- 
tivities, and faculty membership 
and association in various business 
groups. ‘These various activities 
constitute a meeting ground for 
academic and practical minds. This 
mingling is of value to both. 

The term academic comes to us 
from the Greek word Academia, a 
grove just outside Athens in which 
Plato and his disciples walked and 
talked. In time, the word in its 
most favorable connotation has 
come to mean something detached 
and remote from reality. In its 
most unfavorable connotation, it 
has come to be a term of oppro- 
brium and derision. It was un- 
doubtedly in the latter vein that a 
prominent business man of Chicago 
some time ago ascribed a large part 
of our present economic distress to 
college professors. Said he, in sub- 
stance: “They talk too much and 
do too little. They must be cowards 
at heart, otherwise they would not 
have retired from active affairs.” 
Perhaps it was in the same vein 
that Herbert Spencer once said that 
his idea of a great tragedy was a 


beautiful theory murdered by a 
gang of brutal facts. 

I shall not pause here to consider 
the differences, if there are any, be- 
tween academic and _ practical 
thinking. But it is worthy of note 
that within recent years the world 
of affairs has more and more 
turned to the academic world for 
assistance. The World War dem- 
onstrated conclusively that the aca- 
demic mind, largely because of its 
detachment, has something to con- 
tribute in the solution of practical 
problems and in government and 
industry. Washington at present is 
not as full of college professors as 
newspapers and cartoonists would 
have us believe, but the fact re- 
mains that the academic mind is 
very much in evidence in the pres- 
ent emergency. The academician 
has as never before left the cool 
shades of Academia to walk and 
talk in factory and mart. 

In this field of extra-academic ac- 
tivity, the junior college has an ex- 
cellent opportunity for service. 
J. B. Griffing, in commenting upon 
the junior college as a community 
center, makes this excellent state- 
ment of its function: 


First, a junior college is definitely 
responsible for the intellectual lead- 
ership of the community in which it 
stands. Second, a junior college in- 
structor owes an obligation of partici- 
pating citizenship to the community 
in which he resides. Third, collegiate 
leadership involves the maximum de- 
velopment and co-ordination of local 
talent and resources. 


Recently, in an effort to get some 
quantitative evidence of the nature 
and extent of the irradiating influ- 
ence of junior college faculties, we 
sent out a questionnaire to 466 jun- 
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ior colleges. We received 178 re- 
plies. Of the institutions replying, 
124 offered work in business and 
economics, 17 offered work in eco- 
nomics only, 4 offered secretarial 
training only, and 2 had been dis- 
continued. I shall briefly sum- 
marize the findings in terms of the 
questions asked. 


1. How many members of your 
staff teach business and econom- 
ics subjects? 


Of the schools replying that they 
offered work in the fields in ques- 
tion, the average number of teach- 
ers is 2.6. Of these, the average 
of the public institution is 3.1 and 
of the private schools, 2.1. 


2. Do you encourage their mem- 
bership and activity in local 
business groups, such as Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Rotary, etc.? 


Of the 124 schools offering work 
in business and economics, 74 per 
cent encouraged membership in 
such organizations. It is probable 
that the 36 schools failing to an- 
swer the question are situated in 
smaller towns in which there are 
no such _ organizations. Several 
stated that they believed in such 
contacts but that the opportunities 
for making them did not exist. 


3. How many faculty members in 
economics and business belong 
to such organizations? 


The 124 schools teaching busi- 
ness and economics reported a total 
membership of 142 faculty mem- 
bers belonging to Chambers of 
Commerce, Rotary, and similar or- 
ganizations. Of the total, 28 per 
cent have no members, 33 per cent 
have one member, 15 per cent have 
2 members, 13 per cent have 3 to 8 
members, and 11 per cent did not 
answer the question. Two schools, 
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having no work in business and 
economics, reported 4 members in 
such organizations. 


4. Do members of the community 
frequently come to faculty mem- 
bers in business and economics 
for advice in personal financial 
matters? 


Of the schools teaching business 
and economics, 61 answered affirm- 
atively, 55 answered negatively, 
and 9 did not answer at all. One 
school said that members of its 
faculty were “constantly”  ap- 
proached for such advice. Two 
schools having no work in business 
and economics answered in the af- 
firmative. In one of the two cases 
a chemistry professor was the 
gentleman who gave the advice. 


5. How many articles on economic 
and business subjects were pub- 
lished by faculty members dur- 
ing the year 1932-33? 
Twenty-nine schools’ reported 

that articles in the fields in ques- 
tion had been published by mem- 
bers of their faculties. Of this 
group, 3 answered affirmatively 
with a question mark as to the 
number, one said “several,” and 
one said “many.” The remaining 
schools reported 60 articles, or an 
average of 2.3 per school. The pri- 
vate junior colleges reported an av- 
erage of 3.0 articles per school, 
while the public junior colleges re- 
ported an average of 1.8 articles 
per school. 

6. How many faculty members 
gave formal extramural talks on 
business topics during the year 
1932-33? Estimate the number 
of such talks. 

Of the schools offering work in 
business and economics, 66 public 
institutions replied. Twelve of them 
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said that members of their faculties 
had given no such talks. The re- 
maining public schools reported 
483 public appearances by faculty 
members, or an average of 9.0 for 
the 54 institutions. These institu- 
tions have 117 instructors. These 
gave 483 talks, or an average of 
4.0 each. 

Sixty-two private schools an- 
swered, 12 of which reported no 
talks. The remaining 50 gave 226 
talks, or an average of 4.5 for the 
50 schools. These private schools 
have 57 instructors in business and 
economics. They gave 226 talks, or 
an average of 4.0 each. 


7. Check the various media in 
which the college offered in- 
struction in consumer education, 
investment education, personal 
accounting, and analysis of cur- 
rent business events. 


Sixteen institutions reported ex- 
tension courses covering these top- 
ics. Thirty-nine sought to meet the 
needs by public lectures. Thirty- 
three reported activities in these 
fields through personal advice of 
members of faculties. In 51 insti- 
tutions this type of instruction was 
conveyed through extramural talks. 
Nineteen institutions indicated that 
these subjects had been covered by 
articles. The analysis of current 
business events, as one would have 
expected, received most attention, 
almost twice as much as any other 
topic. Personal accounting received 
the least. 

On this scanty evidence, I quite 
realize that it is not safe to base 
many generalizations. Moreover, 
we have no objective standard by 
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which we can compare these ac- 
tivities of junior colleges. The evi- 
dence does, however, seem to jus- 
tify these general statements. In 
the first place, the need for assist- 
ance by faculty members does exist. 
In the second place, many junior 
colleges recognize the existence of 
the need and are meeting it very 
effectively. In the third place, jun- 
ior colleges as a group have not, as 
fully as they might have, exploited 
the opportunities for service in the 
field of extra-academic activities. 

I wish, however, to avoid being 
misunderstood. While I am con- 
vinced that the meeting of aca- 
demic and _ practical minds has 
individual as well as social value, 
I am also convinced that there are 
limits beyond which it is not safe 
to encourage faculty members to 
go. The academic man must always 
preserve a proper degree of detach- 
ment. This is one of his chief as- 
sets in dealing with practical prob- 
lems. 


IN CONCLUSION 


We may turn out “from the seats 
of power the representatives of 
wealth and privilege,” we may 
“build on the ruins of the past a 
new structure,” but to what avail? 
The creation of new economic ma- 
chinery will not per se save us. The 
two-fold task remains—the devel- 
opment of a more socially minded 
business leadership and the devel- 
opment of a more alert communtiy. 
This is largely the task of educa- 
tion. The despair of the business 
world is the opportunity of the edu- 
cational system. 

















Orienting the Freshmen 
J. C. MILLER®* 


Educational institutions in the 
United States have become what 
they are through a process of evo- 
lution. Since the opening of Har- 
vard in 1636, each year has brought 
about some change, amounting in 
the course of the last century al- 
most to a revolution. Heralded as 
innovations in particular colleges, 
these changes in turn were widely 
discussed and often adopted by 
other institutions with unreasoning 
enthusiasm. Yet, often, when they 
were at the height of their popu- 
larity, they were frowned upon by 
the more conservative and treated 
as fads unworthy of serious consid- 
eration. And, indeed, they had all 
the earmarks of fads, being enthu- 
siastically discussed at local, state, 
and national meetings, only to yield 
their places to new topics which 
followed the same course. 

Yet these innovations were not 
fads, for a fad is a movement or 
line of thinking that flourishes for 
a time and then passes into obliv- 
ion. The so-called educational fads 
do rise, reach a peak, and decline 
in the amount of publicity given 
them, but they do not perish, nor 
are they cast aside as a whole. It 
is true that in their heyday they 
sometimes fall into the hands of 
unscrupulous or untrained educa- 
tors who, in an endeavor to appear 
ultra-progressive or to exploit the 
new idea for college publicity, cause 
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the innovation to fall into ill re- 
pute. But eventually whatever is 
good about the scheme is salvaged 
by responsible educators and _ be- 
comes an integral part of sound 
educational practice, to be accepted 
without question by the next gen- 
eration. 

A few of the innovations within 
the memory of many of us are the 
elective system, introduced into 
Harvard by Charles W. Eliot, the 
system of majors and minors, hon- 
ors courses, the tutorial system, 
curriculum revision, college experi- 
mentation, comprehensive exami- 
nations, orientation and _ survey 
courses, freshman week, and char- 
acter education. Most of these, like 
my subject, the orientation of col- 
lege freshmen, have risen and 
fallen in popular interest in the 
manner indicated. 


AUTOPSY OR REVIVAL? 


A few years ago freshman ori- 
entation was a very popular topic. 
Many magazine articles and books 
were published on the subject. The 
theme was discussed at association 
conventions. It has waned in popu- 
lar interest during the past three or 
four years. In 1930 the writer pre- 
pared a bulletin which was pub- 
lished by the University of Missouri 
under the title, The Induction and 
Adaptation of College Freshmen. 
At that time many articles and a 
number of books on the subject 
were appearing annually. In an at- 
tempt to bring the material up to 
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date the Reader’s Guide was con- 
sulted, and it was found that the 
heading “Orientation of Freshmen” 
has been dropped. Only one article 
under that title has been listed since 
1930. With this discovery I began 
to wonder just what your president 
had in mind that I might contribute 
tu this program. I was not certain 
whether I should hold an autopsy 
or attempt to effect a revival. 

The expression “orientation of 
college freshmen” has come to have 
a rather definite meaning in college 
parlance. There are two main pur- 
poses sought in the orientating pro- 
cedure: first, a proper adjustment 
of the first-year student to college 
life; second, the development of a 
desirable perspective of life in gen- 
eral on the part of the student. The 
topic has lost some of its popularity 
partly because it has been rather 
widely accepted, and partly because 
the situation which it was meant to 
correct has materially changed. 


NEED FOR ADJUSTMENT 


From the close of the World War 
until 1930 students appeared in 
ever increasing numbers demand- 
ing admission to college. All kinds 
of students appeared—capable and 
otherwise. During this period there 
were frequent revisions of the sal- 
ary schedule, and these revisions 
were always upward. The average 
instructor was able to maintain 
higher living standards than at any 
previous time. There seemed to be 
no need to make any special effort 
to remove the difficulties which 
were causing such a high rate of 
freshman mortality. There were 
too many freshmen anyway. In 
1928 a 30 to 40 per cent freshman 
mortality was not unusual. In 1928 
Ira M. Smith, registrar of the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan, pointed out 
that of the three hundred thousand 
freshmen who were admitted to in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
United States in September 1927, 
one hundred thousand would not 
return to the college of their first 
choice in September 1928. 

President Rightmire of Ohio 
State University voiced the observa- 
tions of many college administra- 
tors in an address made to the 
freshman group during Freshman 
Week in 1929. He said, “Look at 
the one on your left. Now look at 
the one on your right. I want you 
to take a good look at these indi- 
viduals because one of them will 
not be here next year.” So many 
freshmen, under the pretense of 
optic disorder, left one of our large 
universities at the end of the first 
semester that the trains carrying 
them were dubbed the “sore-eye 
specials.” 

During this time there were those 
members of the college staff who 
had an altruistic regard for the 
freshmen and felt that they were 
not being dealt with in as humane 
fashion as they deserved. But they 
were able to command the respect 
and support of only a part of their 
co-workers. 

When the depression set in it 
was soon apparent that there would 
be a decrease in the number of 
students. The institution which de- 
rived an appreciable part of its 
income from student fees had a re- 
duced revenue. Publicly supported 
institutions had a cut in revenue 
roughly proportional to their loss 
of students. The obvious result was 
lowered salaries. The economic in- 
convenience tended to soften the 
feelings of the college instructors 
toward floundering freshmen. 
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My analysis of the situation is not 
to be construed as questioning the 
general altruistic spirit of college 
faculty members. No large move 
that affects a great number of 
people has ever been successfully 
promoted solely on the basis of al- 
truism. The Civil War could never 
have been won on a moral or hu- 
manitarian basis. It took the slo- 
gan, “Preserve the Union.” The 
Eighteenth Amendment would 
probably never have been passed on 
the basis that it is wrong to drink. 
It took the idea, “It will help win 
the war.” It would probably not 
have been repealed on the basis of 
the restoration of personal liberty. 
It had to be attached to the propo- 
sition that it would help restore 
prosperity. The present attempt to 
abolish child labor is motivated, 
not by sympathy for the child work- 
ers, but by the necessity for provid- 
ing employment for adults. Simi- 
larly, the movement which had for 
its purpose a more humane treat- 
ment of first-year college students 
took on more meaning and com- 
manded a greater following when it 
became apparent that its success 
would contribute to a larger enroll- 
ment and probably result in salary 
increases. 

Too much time has been devoted 
to the proof that freshman orienta- 
tion still lives and may be worthy 
of a place on this program. As the 
general features of the orientating 
procedure are familiar to you, I 
shall review them only briefly. 

The work of college orientation 
programs may be roughly divided 
into four parts: (1) before the stu- 
dent enters, (2) freshman week, 
(3) orientation and survey courses, 
(4) student guidance. 
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BEFORE THE STUDENT ENTERS 


The transition from high school 
to college is not easy, as the fresh- 
man mortality rate will indicate. 
The conviction is growing among 
school men, especially those who 
have to do with the admission of 
college freshmen, that the area in 
the student’s experiences just be- 
fore entrance to college is a field 
which, if properly cultivated, will 
materially reduce the magnitude of 
the transition. 

The newness of the situation is 
undoubtedly one of the factors 
which contribute to the confusion 
of the entering student. Everyone 
stands in some awe of the unknown. 
The most appalling thing about the 
first voyage of Columbus was that 
he had no positive knowledge of 
what lay ahead. If the student were 
better informed about the college 
and the college better informed 


' about the student at the time of 


entrance, certainly a great part of 
the barrier between high school and 
college would be removed. 

The pre-entrance program has 
come to include many features. The 
scope and nature of the work is 
suggested by such titles as informa- 
tional literature, personal inter- 
views, big-sister programs, applica- 
tion for admission and information 
blanks, cumulative records, and 
state-wide testing programs. Time 
will permit only a brief considera- 
tion of two of the titles: informa- 
tional literature and testing pro- 
grams. 

The informational literature is 
usually headed by the college cata- 
logue, and while the catalogue is a 
mine of information for those who 
know how to use it, to the average 
high-school senior it is largely an 
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unintelligible document. A new 
type of literature has been devel- 
oped especially designed for the 
guidance of the student before en- 
trance. This literature is published 
in the form of pamphlets, bulletins, 
booklets, and handbooks. It pre- 
sents information of immediate in- 
terest to the prospective student in 
a manner that can be understood by 
the average high-school senior or 
graduate. The titles of a few publi- 
cations will serve as illustrations: 
A Suggested Program of Pre-Col- 
lege Guidance for High Schools, a 
bulletin published by Ohio State 
University; Who Shall Go to Col- 
lege?, a pamphlet published by the 
University of Minnesota; Informa- 
tion for Faculty Counselors and 
Student Assistants, a booklet pub- 
lished by the University of Wiscon- 
sin. This type of literature is cer- 
tain to come into larger use. 

The state-wide testing program 
for high-school students will un- 
doubtedly be extended. The pro- 
gram is usually sponsored by either 
the state university or the state 
association of institutions of higher 
learning. For a number of years 
college aptitude tests have been 
given to high-school seniors 
throughout the state of Minnesota 
in February and March. The high 
schools at that time report the 
scholastic ranks of their students. 
The tests are scored at the univer- 
sity, the college aptitude ranks cal- 
culated, and a report is sent to the 
high-school principal by the first of 
April. Through the years an accu- 
rate interpretation of the ranks has 
been developed. The high-school 
principal is provided with definite 
information and can thus advise 
students with more assurance. 

Fifteen states now conduct state- 
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wide testing programs. A plan is 
under way to extend the testing 
service to include both aptitude and 
achievement tests and to adminis- 
ter them to high-school sophomores 
and juniors as well as seniors. This 
year, 1933-34, for the first time col- 
lege aptitude tests are to be admin- 
istered throughout the state of 
Missouri. The program is being 
sponsored and financed through the 
co-operation of the University, the 
state teachers colleges, and the State 
Department of Education. Until a 
system of norms has been evolved 
in each institution, those which 
have been compiled at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota will be used. 


FRESHMAN WEEK 


The idea of freshman week orig- 
inated at the University of Maine 
in 1923. Almost overnight the con- 
cept was received with favor by 
leading colleges and _ universities 
throughout the United States. At 
present it has been adopted in some 
form in most of the large colleges 
and universities, though usually it 
does not occupy an entire week. The 
time devoted to it varies from one to 
seven days, with a period of three 
or four days being most commonly 
adopted. 

The typical freshman-week pro- 
gram is divided into three main 
groups of activities: those that ac- 
quaint the student with the educa- 
tional activities of the institution; 
those that help the faculty and ad- 
ministration to understand the stu- 
dent’s needs and possibilities; those 
that are recreational and social in 
nature, which keep him from feel- 
ing lonely and help him to make 
friends from the very beginning. 

In various studies made of the 
reaction of students to freshman- 
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week activities the most useful fea- 
tures seem to be the personal con- 
tact with members of the faculty in 
advance of registration, and infor- 
mation received as to the process of 
registration and the use of the li- 
brary. On the social side, the big- 
brother and big-sister activities, if 
well managed, have been very help- 
ful. 

Some commonly expressed objec- 
tions are the dullness of faculty 
lectures, too much activity for stu- 
dents who are being rushed by fra- 
ternities and too little for others, 
and too many intelligence tests. 

The wide acceptance of freshman 
week and the rather general satis- 
faction expressed by students and 
faculty where it has been carefully 
organized seem to make any justi- 
fication unnecessary, particularly in 
large schools. Only one systematic 
evaluation of freshman week has 
been published. The study was 
made at Ohio State University by 
W. H. Cowley, and pooled opinion 
gave overwhelming approval to the 
program. 

In the small junior college, the 
value of freshman week is ques- 
tionable. A series of unusual events 
would tend to give the student a 
distorted idea of college life. A 
scheme of registration which will 
introduce the student to the normal 
college routine as quickly as pos- 
sible is desirable. 


ORIENTATION AND SURVEY COURSES 


While orientation and survey 
courses are usually spoken of to- 
gether, like ham and eggs or Amos 
’n Andy, they are not the same and 
fulfill different functions, though 
often overlapping and merging into 
each other. The orientation course 
is designed especially to help the 
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student to adapt himself to college 
problems and situations. The sur- 
vey course, strictly speaking, is a 
course designed to orient the stu- 
dent in the larger fields of thought, 
such as natural science, social sci- 
ence, and art. 

First introduced as a _ course 
yielding college credit at Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon, in 1911, the 
orientation course has spread over 
the country and has been adopted 
in many leading colleges. Of the 
168 liberal arts colleges co-operat- 
ing in a study in 1931, eighty offer 
either orientation or survey courses. 
If the same proportions hold in 
other colleges, the movement has 
gained wide acceptance. 

The typical orientation course 
aims to assist the student in the 
techniques of study, such as the 
use of the library and other facili- 
ties of the college, taking notes, 
increasing his speed of reading, 
enlarging his vocabulary, and bud- 
geting his time. It is often con- 
cerned also with his choice of social 
and athletic activities and his per- 
sonality and religious problems. 
Such a course could well be built 
about the book College and Life, by 
Bennett, or some good book on 
vocations, applying the techniques 
of study to subject-matter of in- 
terest and use to the student. 

The survey course has also been 
successful in many colleges, large 
and small. Given usually in the 
freshman year, either as one course 
or as a group of courses, it aims to 
show the student the underlying 
unity of the whole field of human 
knowledge and thus help him to 
find his place in the world. The 
survey courses offered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and at Columbia 
University are excellent examples. 
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FRESHMAN GUIDANCE 


Student guidance is the founda- 
tion for the super-structure of the 
other orientating procedures. The 
subject is far too comprehensive 
for me to do more than mention 
its general nature and importance. 
Although students have received 
individual guidance from college 
officials and faculty members since 
the opening day of Harvard, the 
movement has had a distinct re- 
vival of impetus during the last 
decade. With the coming of stu- 
dents in greater numbers, it became 
apparent that some_ systematic 
scheme was needed to further fac- 
ulty-student relationships. The in- 
dividual was being lost from sight. 

Certain large universities were 
the first to develop plans for carry- 
ing on a guidance program. Since 
1923 an organized plan of student 
counseling has been evolved at the 
University of Minnesota. It is under 
the direction of the Committee of 
Faculty Advisers. Since 1922 the 
office of personnel at Northwestern 
University has been developed. This 
division of the University is under 
a director who has a number of as- 
sistants and is co-ordinate with 
other divisions of the University. 
All student counseling is conducted 
through this office. At Ohio State 
University freshman counseling is 
under the direction of the Junior 
Deans. The work at these institu- 
tions is mentioned to indicate the 
time the movement was introduccd 
and the different forms of organiza- 
tion which have evolved. The new 
order of personnel work has been 
taken up by all types of institutions 
of higher learning large and small. 
Since each has its own peculiar or- 
ganization and problems, different 
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types of programs have been devel- 
oped. However, the faculty advisory 
plan is in much more general use 
than any other. 

The general functions of the 
guidance programs are the same. 
They have been stated by Paterson, 
of the University of Minnesota, as 
“first, to bring about a more har- 
monious adjustment of individual 
students to the opportunities avail- 
able within and without the college; 
and second, to establish a friendly 
and constructive personal relation- 
ship between individual members 
of the faculty and students.” 

The essential features of effective 
guidance are: (1) a definite plan of 
organization, (2) advisers trained 
in counseling technique, (3) accu- 
rate data, such as cumulative rec- 
ords, test results, and personal in- 
formation. 

This rambling airplane ride over 
the entire field has been intended to 
point out the salient features of 
freshman orientation. These fea- 
tures have reached their highest de- 
velopment in the large colleges and 
universities. The question arises, 
Are they applicable or practical in 
the small junior college? I shall re- 
ply to this question by describing 
briefly a plan of student guidance 
in a small junior college. I feel 
certain that my description will not 
be interpreted as an attempt to ex- 
ploit my place on this program in 
the interest of Christian College. 
Those of you who have daughters 
will enroll them in your own col- 
leges when the time arrives. I de- 
scribe our program, not because I 
regard it as a model, but because 
it is the outgrowth of considerable 
study of the new type of personnel 
work and because it has been used 
with some measure of success. 
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GUIDANCE AT CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


At Christian College pre-entrance 
guidance is begun as soon as the 
student expresses her intention to 
attend the college. Various items 
of information are assembled. She 
is asked to complete an information 
blank. Her high-school record and 
her interests and plans as expressed 
on the information blank are stud- 
ied carefully. A tentative program 
of studies that seems suited to her 
needs is prepared and sent to her 
so that she can think it over at 
leisure and discuss it with her par- 
ents while she is still at home. She 
is then assigned to a faculty adviser 
on the basis of major interest. Be- 
fore the opening of school each ad- 
viser is provided with a folder for 
each of her advisees containing all 
the assembled information, includ- 
ing a copy of the proposed program. 
She familiarizes herself with this 
information before the student ar- 
rives. 

Printed instructions for registra- 
tion direct the student to report to 
her adviser. Since each faculty ad- 
viser is responsible for only a small 
group, never more than fifteen, she 
is able to devote ample time to each 
girl and her problems. A faculty 
member may spend as much as an 
hour with one girl discussing her 
course of study or any phase of col- 
lege life which the student may 
introduce. In a junior college it is 
usually necessary that the student 
be advised regarding the freshman- 
sophomore requirements of the uni- 
versity in which she will likely con- 
tinue her education. 

During the first two weeks of 
school the Psychological Examina- 
tion, the Seashore Music Tests, and 
several subject-matter placement 


tests are administered. In the light 
of the information obtained from 
these tests and from the first two 
weeks of the student’s college work, 
such changes as seem advisable are 
made in her schedule. It is felt that 
an occasional change in schedule is 
less disturbing to student morale 
than would be the gorging of stu- 
dents on tests during the first day 
or two. 

Early in the first month of school 
each girl has a half-hour conference 
with her adviser, who attempts at 
that time to discover how she is 
adjusting herself to college life. 
The adviser then writes a personal 
letter to the student’s parents. 
When grades for the first six weeks 
are reported, those of the first-year 
students are given to the faculty 
adviser who again talks with each 
advisee and suggests methods for 
improvement to the student who is 
having difficulty. Several scheduled 
conferences are held during the 
year. In addition, students are con- 
Stantly meeting their advisers in- 
formally and always feel free to call 
on them for help. At times during 
the year when any situation war- 
rants communication with the par- 
ents, letters are exchanged between 
the adviser and the parents of the 
student. 

Occasional meetings of the com- 
mittee of advisers are held through- 
out the year. These meetings per- 
mit the exchange of experiences 
and serve as a clearing house for 
ideas which prove mutually helpful. 

The program of guidance at 
Christian College has greatly re- 
duced dissatisfaction with courses 
of study and later requests for 
changes. It has brought about a 
greater friendliness and cordiality 
between faculty members and stu- 
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dents which has resulted in a hap- 
pier student body. It has increased 
the holding power of the college. 
At the opening of school this year 
71 per cent of the first-year class of 
the preceding year returned. So 
far not a single student has with- 
drawn from Christian College this 
year. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, I wish to express 
as my belief that whether we are in 
sympathy with it or not, a rather 
elaborate system of student orienta- 
tion seems to have come into the 
college to stay. The junior college 
movement itself has developed 
partly as an answer to the protest 
against the impersonal attitude of 
universities and large colleges. The 
junior college organization at the 
University of Minnesota, as de- 
scribed here this morning, is a cul- 
mination of the principles of edu- 
cation for which the sponsors of 
the orientation movement have 
clamored. 

Just as a new interpretation of 
democracy is being accepted-by the 
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general social order, so a new type 
of democracy in education is des- 
tined to supplant the aristocracy of 
learning that has long held sway. It 
is probable that the future of our 
country and of civilization will be 
Shaped by men and women rather 
than by units of subject-matter. If 
this assumption is true, it would 
seem practical to adapt the scheme 
of education to the individual, even 
at a slight sacrifice of academic 
excellence. 

Regardless of the name which 
may be in vogue for the movement, 
whether’ orientation, guidance, 
counseling, or adaptation, the un- 
derlying philosophy has made its 
imprint upon educational practice. 
The general tone and spirit of the 
colleges have been improved by the 
more human and personal element 
that has been introduced. The idea 
of educating individuals has re- 
turned to supplant that of educa- 
tional mass production. Mark Hop- 
kins is back, the student is here, 
and all that is missing is the log, 
and we are working on orientation, 
the synthetic log. 

















Minutes and Committee Reports 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING 


The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges was held in Columbus, Ohio, 
February 23-24, 1934. Delegates and 
visitors were registered from twenty- 
nine states, the District of Columbia, 
and the Canal Zone. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President A. M. Hitch. After the in- 
troduction of delegates and visitors, 
Hon. B. O. Skinner, Director of Edu- 
cation for the State of Ohio, made an 
address of welcome. 

The program was presented ac- 
cording to the published schedule ex- 
cept that Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean and 
Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi were not pres- 
ent. Dr. MacLean sent his paper, how- 
ever, which was read by President 
John W. Barton. 

A new departure in the program 
was instituted this year. The lunch- 
eon programs for representatives of 
public junior colleges and of pri- 
vate junior colleges were continued 
throughout the afternoon. The prob- 
lem of federal aid for junior colleges 
was presented and discussed. At the 
request of the members present the 
President appointed the following 
Committee on Federal Aid: Arthur I. 
Andrews, chairman; E. E. Cortright. 

At the request of the private-school 
group the following Committee on a 
Code of Ethics for junior colleges was 
appointed: Richard G. Cox, chairman; 
Roy T. Davis; H. G. Noffsinger. 

The Committee on Standards re- 
quested the privilege of delaying its 
report until after the publication of 
the study of standards by the North 
Central Association. 

The report of the Committee on 
Research was read by Dr. W. W. Car- 
penter of the University of Missouri. 
After the report the following stand- 
ing Committee on Research was ap- 


pointed: W. W. Carpenter, chairman; 
J. Thomas Davis; J. L. Hancock; J. E. 
Burk; R. R. Robinson. 

‘The Secretary gave a report of a 
study of academic costume! and upon 
recommendation of the Association 
the chairman appointed the following 
committee to study the problem fur- 
ther and bring definite proposals to 
the Association regarding academic 
costume and certificate for gradua- 
tion: Robert J. Trevorrow, chairman; 
A. C. Olney. 

The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read by the Secretary and 
was adopted. The Chairman appointed 
the following committee to devise 
plans for a nation-wide study of the 
whole junior college field: D. S. 
Campbell, chairman; Robert J. Tre- 
vorrow; Nicholas Ricciardi. 

The following reports of commit- 
tees were adopted and they represent 
the official actions of the Association. 

The papers and reports presented 
are printed in this issue of the Junior 
College Journal. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 





PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The luncheon meeting of the public 
junior college group was well attended, 
there being forty present. Following 
the luncheon, the program was intro- 
duced by the chairman, Dean J. F. 
Wellemeyer, Kansas City, Kansas. 

The _ first paper was read by 
J. Leonard Hancock, former Dean of 
Crane Junior College, Chicago, and 
told the very interesting story of the 
closing of this institution. Mr. Han- 
cock’s paper appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

“Federal Aid for Higher Education” 


1See Junior College Journal, April 
1934, pp. 362-65. 
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was presented by Arthur I. Andrews, 
of Grand Rapids Junior College. He 
described the interesting procedure in 
connection with the Federal ruling of 
the relief administrator released on 
February 2. He explained that the first 
thought was not to include the junior 
colleges at all and that the intro- 
duction of these institutions was 
due largely to the influence of Com- 
missioner Zook. It was pointed out 
that the junior colleges must be alert 
to the situation in any future rulings 
that are made. Administrator Hopkins 
is not primarily interested in college 
budgets. His entire interest centers 
in the idea of relief. The announce- 
ment of the ruling coming so late was 
a great disappointment to many in- 
stitutions, but they were warned to 
make plans early for the coming year. 
Mr. Andrews suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee which would be 
authorized to represent the American 
Association of Junior Colleges in seek- 
ing a continuation of this or a similar 
plan. Dr. W. C. Eells also spoke on the 
Federal program. 

A third topic was presented by Dean 
E. Q. Brothers, of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. Dean Brothers took as his sub- 
ject “Possible Adjustments of the 
Small Junior College to Help in Meet- 
ing the Present Need.” His presenta- 
tion was not in the form of a prepared 
paper, so a brief synopsis may be 
given. In the junior colleges today, 
many are not taking adequate steps to 
meet the time. A great deal is said of 
the forgotten man, but few are 
thinking of forgotten students—young 
people who spend one or two years in 
college and do not go on. Junior col- 
leges to date have done very little in 
the field of terminal courses. Many 
of these institutions are kept from 
branching out to meet the need by 
the fear of the college or university 
above. Just as the high school waged 
a battle over admission credits now 
the junior college has the same fight 
on its hands. Dean Brothers suggested 


that in the social sciences much of the 
stated textbook material be eliminated 
and start with the problem leading 
the students back to library and cur- 
rent material. He suggested that we 
start with the known and then go to 
the unknown. In literature as well, he 
would start with the current selections 
and make it a living thing, bringirg 
contact with the immediate problem 
of today. Even in science there is 
much of research that grows out of a 
current problem and present need. In 
later specialization more mental treat- 
ment could be given. From the social 
standpoint, the challenge to all is 
found in people in higher places who 
are considered great successes and yet 
it is well known that they have been 
dishonest. The young man who wrote 
to the editor of a great magazine and 
asked him to give him one good rea- 
son why it paid to be honest presents 
a challenge that we cannot overlook. 
The small junior college is_ not 
equipped to give a highly specialized 
vocational training, but it can teach 
students how to live, how to become 
good citizens, how to provide recrea- 
tion for the leisure hours that are 
bound to come. 

Following this paper, there was a 
lively discussion and group action was 
reflected in a number of motions. A 
committee was authorized to urge the 
appointment of a Federal Aid Com- 
mittee of the American Association. 
A motion was passed asking the Reso- 
lutions Committee to consider the im- 
portance of the problem of Federal 
support of education throughout the 
entire country. The chairman of this 
group was authorized to convey to the 
Resolutions Committee our hope that 
some mention be made of the situa- 
tion of Crane Junior College and the 
great disadvantage to the youth of 
Chicago occasioned by its closing. 


SECOND SESSION 


So interesting were the discussions 
of the first day that the group voted 
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to continue in a similar meeting on 
Saturday. The chairman invited Dean 
C. S. Boucher, of the University of 
Chicago, to attend the luncheon and 
submit to questioning. Dean Boucher 
had just completed reading his paper 
in the general session. The program 
of the luncheon meeting took the form 
of questions and answers. It was 
clearly pointed out that there is a defi- 
nite distinction between the _ social 
maturity of students and mental alert- 
ness. Particularly in these times, it is 
necessary to consider the importance 
of keeping younger students well oc- 
cupied rather than crowding them 
through their courses merely for 
the sake of winning a diploma and 
then finding nothing to do. The ques- 
tion was asked very pointedly whether 
or not the junior college is a part of 
the secondary school, which was natu- 
rally followed by the question as to 
what constitutes secondary education. 
It was rather regretted by most of the 
people present that high-school educa- 
tion and secondary education were so 
often confused. It was pointed out 
that college methods and college ma- 
terial had been brought definitely into 
the high-school and secondary school 
levels. It seemed inevitable that fol- 
lowing such a discussion the next 
question should be “What is a col- 
lege?” Dean Boucher replied _ that 
President Hutchins would include the 
last two years of the high school and 
grant a degree at the end of the junior 
college period. He admitted that the 
label of the degree was unimportant 
but that the system would be hard to 
change. Considered from almost any 
angle, the junior college unit or divi- 
sion has become one of the most im- 
portant of all parts of the educational 
system. 

In the last minutes of the session 
someone brought up the matter of 
character education. Dean Spencer, 
of the University of Chicago, said the 
whole question of character training 
could be clarified if we could eliminate 
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the over-emphasis on profit from busi- 
ness organization. The discussion con- 
tinued up to the moment when the 
chairman declared the meeting ad- 
journed in order to attend the last 
general session of the association. 


W. W. CARPENTER, Secretary 
J. F. WELLEMEYER, Chairman 





PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Minutes of the sessions of the private 
junior colleges have not been fur- 
nished. The program was carried out 
as printed. The papers by Emma I, 
Sisson and by E. E. Cortright are pre- 
sented in full in this issue. 





PHI DELTA KAPPA 


No report of the Phi Delta Kappa 
breakfast has been received. About 
forty were in attendance. The princi- 
pal address was given by Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein, of Ohio State University, “The 
Junior College and the Future Reor- 
ganization of Education.” Dean H. B. 
Wyman, of Phoenix (Arizona) Junior 
College, was re-elected chairman of 
the group for next year. 





RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


As none of the members who pre- 
pared the report for this meeting had 
previously served on the Research 
Committee, a study was made of the 
committee reports of past years, in 
order to determine the functions of 
the committee and the nature of the 
report to be given. 

At the sixth annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, in March 1926, a motion was 
passed authorizing the appointment 
of a committee from the Association 
to seek to interest foundations and 
men of means in fostering the junior 
college movement. The chairman of 
this committee, L. W. Smith, in mak- 
ing his report at the seventh annual 
meeting in Jackson, Mississippi, in No- 
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vember 1926, suggested the _  ap- 
pointment of a research committee. A 
motion authorizing the incoming pres- 
ident, Mr. Lee, to appoint such a 
committee was passed. The president 
appointed Mr. Smith as chairman of 
the committee and Mr. Wood, of 
Stephens, and Mr. Winfield, of Lon 
Morris, as members. The major pur- 
pose of this early committee seemed 
to be to secure subventions to carry 
on studies as is indicated by Chair- 
man Smith’s report to the eighth an- 
nual meeting in Chicago in March 
1928. 

Following the Chicago meeting the 
secretary of the Association submit- 
ted to each junior college a compre- 
hensive questionnaire concerning such 
matters as size and growth of junior 
college, the teaching staff, the cur- 
riculum, specialized equipment and 
finances. The returns were made 
available to the Research Committee 
and a preliminary study of them was 
presented at the ninth annual meet- 
ing. Chairman Smith presented the 
details of this study at the tenth an- 
nual meeting at Atlantic City in No- 
vember 1929. After the Atlantic City 
meeting, changes were made in the 
personnel of the committee with the 
exception of its chairman. Other 
members of the committee were Vande 
Bogart, Northern Montana School; 
Oppenheimer, Stephens; Cortright, 
Junior College of Connecticut; and 
Balduf, Central YMCA College of Chi- 
cago. 

Chairman Smith, at the eleventh 
annual meeting in Berkeley in 1931, 
indicated certain principles of com- 
mittee procedure which might be 
considered as guide posts to the work 
of future committees. In addition he 
made a report on junior college 
studies in progress. At the twelfth 
annual meeting in Richmond in 1932, 
he reaffirmed the principles indicated 
at the Berkeley meeting and also re- 
ported studies made or in progress. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting in 
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Kansas City, Missouri, in 1933, Dr. 
Smith reported studies made and in 
progress and asked to be relieved 
from further work on the committee. 
He had served as chairman of the 
Research Committee from the time it 
was appointed following the sixth an- 
nual meeting until he withdrew from 
the committee after reporting to the 
thirteenth annual meeting. 

He and the members of his com- 
mittees gave unstintingly of their time 
and energy. Under their able leader- 
ship valuable research studies in the 
junior college field were made, re- 
search efforts were approved to pre- 
vent overlappings, and reports of 
studies completed and studies in prog- 
ress were made in the annual meet- 
ings. 

You now have a new research com- 
mittee. It was with a spirit of humble 
respect for those who have previously 
served on this committee and an ad- 
miration of their accomplishments 
that we accepted membership. We 
have very carefully studied the re- 
ports of past committees and we are 
of the opinion that the job of the 
Research Committee needs clearer 
definition. We feel that some of the 
former functions are now being per- 
formed by either our able secretary, 
Dr. Campbell, or our worthy editor, 
Dr. Eells. The committee feels that 
either the executive committee or the 
Association should redefine the func- 
tions of the Research Committee to 
eliminate duplication of effort. For the 
benefit of those who may be charged 
with the responsibility of redefining 
the work of the committee, we are 
submitting a list of functions compiled 
from the reports of the previous com- 
mittees. We submit a list in which 
we have attempted to include all re- 
search activities of the Association. 
We recommend that those functions 
now being successfully performed by 
others should not be assigned to the 
Research Committee. We close the first 
part of our report by listing possible 
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functions of the Committee, and by 
asking that the work of the Research 
Committee be defined by the Associa- 
tion in terms of one or more of these 
functions, or of other functions which 
the Association may wish to suggest: 


1. Report published research studies. 
2. Report unpublished research stud- 
ies. 

List outstanding research needs in 

the junior college field. 

Encourage competent investigators 

to undertake necessary research. 

Conduct investigations as a com- 

mittee. 

6. Take initiative in and supervise co- 
operative research, participated in 
by members of the Association. 

7. Encourage investigators in the jun- 
ior college field to communicate 
with the Committee in order to 
avoid overlapping effort. 

8. Approve individual research proj- 
ects in cases where such approval 
may encourage junior college au- 
thorities to co-operate in worth- 
while investigations. 


. 


_ 


We have taken as the second part 
of our report, with the approval of 
President Hitch, a problem suggested 
to us by Secretary Campbell. It also 
appears in the foregoing list as one of 
the functions of the Research Commit- 


tee, namely, “List outstanding re- 
search needs in the junior college 
field.” 


An inquiry form was submitted to 
the chief executive of each of the 513 
junior colleges listed in the 1934 Jun- 
ior College Directory. These execu- 
tives were asked to state junior college 
problems which, in their opinion, 
most needed to be studied. These 
problems have been tabulated along 
with a distribution of seventy-one 
published reports of junior college re- 
search appearing in 1933. As the in- 
quiry form was not submitted to the 
executives until shortly before the an- 
nual meeting, the return was not large. 
The Committee is very well satisfied 
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with the results, however, and wishes 
to thank sincerely each junior college 
executive who co-operated on such 
short notice. These two distributions 


follow: 
TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RESEARCH 
1934 
1933 Prob- 
Administration Studies lems 
Administrative head ........... 1 0 
Articulation with senior college 1 19 
Buildings and grounds......... 1 0 
DY ct usadugwaw ed ewaewees 2 14 
CT TT TTS ee ee 1 2 
Records amd reports. ....scccess 0 11 
ee i oe ei eee 0 2 
Location of junior college...... 0 2 
SO ee 0 13 
Students 
ee 3 4 
ee 0 10 
Individual differences .......... 2 8 
Opinions and/or attitudes...... 5 0 
Personnel problems ........... 2 5 
ee 0 13 
Success in junior college, in sen- 
ior college, in vocations, etc... 9 1 
Teachers and Instruction 
Re GD cubawnednednenecoee net 0 4 
Serre Cer ree 16 21 
EEREPROUETOCMIM occ cccccecceces 1 9 
Graduation requirements ....... 0 6 
it iek aie ee aden eee 2 17 
Improvement of instruction..... 0 10 
Oe 2 0 
ROMGCMIME MOCTROGS 2 ccccccccecs 4 11 
Others 
Functions of junior college..... 0 9 
Functions of a junior college 
DEE £4-s+tteceuneenadanenes 2 0 
High-school postgraduate’ stu- 1 0 
BE - e8daeereeessananessawex 1 0 
Library and library service..... 0 6 
Status of junior college......... 12 0 
Tests and measurements........ 3 14 
CE 68-4 6s kee eae eeeN eee 2 10 
PY ite cee ee ee ew hue ie eee 1 1 
IE ee ee 0 1 
74 223 


The table does not present any 
startling comparisons. It does seem 
significant to the Committee, however, 
that in general the studies published in 
1933 cover approximately the same 
general fields as the problems of the 
junior college administrators. It is 
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of interest to note that the junior col- 
lege administrators seem to be very 
well agreed as to the need of investiga- 
tion in the following fields: articu- 
lation with the senior college, finance, 
records and reports, teaching load, 
failures of students, recruiting stu- 
dents, the curriculum, guidance, super- 
vision and improvement of instruc- 
tion, teaching methods, functions of 
the junior college, tests and measure- 
ments, and publicity. 

Reading a list of all of the problems 
suggested would be too tiresome for 
this group already tired with a busy 
session. The Committee is_ pleased, 
however, to submit the following list 
of suggested problems which seem 
challenging: 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION 


Articulation.—Assuming the junior 
college is well established and ac- 
credited by a regional accrediting 
agency, should senior colleges and pro- 
fessional schools prescribe more than 
tool subjects of junior college trans- 
fers? 

Are universities justified in setting 
up super-specific prerequisites and 
entrance requirements? 

Finance.—Should the private junior 
college receive federal aid along with 
other junior colleges—municipal and 
state? 

Records and reports.—What are the 
most effective methods of reporting to 
parents on student progress in school? 

Teaching load.—What is the influ- 
ence of “teacher’s load” on standards 
of teaching? 

Student failures—What should be 
done as a general policy with stu- 
dents who fail in a large part of the 
first semester’s work? 

Recruiting students. — Has promo- 
tional activity of junior colleges and 
state teachers colleges become hurtful 
so far as our general educational pro- 
gram is concerned? 

The curriculum.— What are_ the 
functions of survey courses? What 
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content and method of survey or over- 
view courses and of terminal courses 
best achieve these functions? 

Guidance. — What is an adequate 
guidance program for a large (or a 
small) junior college? 

Supervision and improvement of 
instruction.—Is instructional super- 
vision necessary in the junior college? 
If so, how may it be conducted most 
effectively? 

Library and library service.—How 
may junior college students best be 
taught how to use books independently 
and effectively? 

Teaching methods.—What are the 
relative merits of the lecture demon- 
stration and laboratory method in jun- 
ior college science? 

Functions of the junior college.— 
Should the junior college compete with 
the senior college for students? 

Tests and measurements. — Should 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges set up its own achievement 
tests? 

Publicity—Should the Association 
develop a code of ethics to do away 
with unethical underbidding? 

The committee received the follow- 
ing very valuable suggestion from 
President Vande Bogart of Northern 
Montana College: 


May I offer the suggestion that prac- 
tically all of the topics listed in your 
letter could be studied as research proj- 
ects during the coming year. Ever since 
my earlier connection with the Research 
Committee, I have hoped that at some 
time this Committee might be able to 
interest junior college administrators in 
a program of research in which a com- 
mittee would be chosen to study a certain 
project and would, perhaps, continue that 
work over a period of years, thus extend- 
ing its investigations sufficiently to make 
a real contribution to that particular 
phase of junior college problems. Inci- 
dentally, I believe that this will be a 
means of developing still greater interest 
in the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. We are naturally enthusiastic 
over an organization in which we are 
participating actively. 
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The Committee is of the opinion that 
President Vande Bogart’s suggestion is 
a very valuable one. The Research 
Committee might be thought of as a 
clearing committee in assisting ad- 
ministrators to participate in one of 
the studies and in compiling the re- 
sults as the studies progress over a 
series of years. 

If the Association should decide that 
the function of the Research Com- 
mittee is to carry on either inde- 
pendent or co-operative research, we 
recommend that the Association indi- 
cate to the Committee one or more 
problems of sufficient importance for 
immediate investigation. Such prob- 
lems may be on the list which we are 
submitting; on the other hand, they 
may be problems not mentioned in the 
report. 

W. W. CARPENTER, Chairman 
J. E. Burk 

J. LEONARD HANCOCK 

B. LAMAR JOHNSON 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


From the financial angle it is not 
possible to present a complete report 
for the current volume of the Journal, 
Volume IV, but a statement from W. A. 
Friend, manager of the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, dated February 19, 1934, 
gives as close estimates as it is pos- 
sible to make at this time. 

Income from subscriptions has in- 
creased, but not as rapidly as had been 
hoped. The various expenses will be 
about the same as last year. Net loss 
for the year is estimated at $692, a 
drop of almost $100 from last year, 
and the smallest loss during the life 
of the Journal. This is the loss to the 
publishers after the $500 subsidy from 
the Association has been paid. For 
Volume I this deficit, absorbed by the 
Stanford Press, was $2,009; for Vol- 
ume II, $2,113; for Volume III, $786. 

The total circulation for Volume IV 
represents an increase of 12 per cent 


over the total circulation for Volume 
III, the increase being from 633 to 714 
paid subscriptions. Mr. Friend com- 
ments: 


The known junior college circulation is 
disappointing, however, in view of the 
combined efforts of ourselves and the 
Association to boost it. The Association 
distributed cards last spring to its mem- 
bership list asking that they make every 
effort to subscribe for Volume IV, taking 
multiple subscriptions for staff members 
where that was possible. A return order 
card, addressed to us, registered their 
promise to subscribe. These cards were 
checked in September against actual sub- 
scriptions, and reminders were sent those 
who had not yet confirmed this promise. 
Later in the fall we wrote to all who had 
turned in pledges to Mr. Doak S. Camp- 
bell, and many of these people have ful- 
filled their pledges. There was no special 
promotion effort made this year toward 
gaining subscribers outside the junior 
college field, since such efforts in the past 
had not brought results commensurate 
with the expense involved in making 
them. This group, despite neglect, came 
through better than before. It is hoped 
that subscriptions will continue to in- 
crease and so still further reduce the 
deficit. 


From the editorial standpoint I feel 
that no extended report is necessary. 
I trust that the Journal very largely 
speaks for itself. We have continued 
our efforts to make the magazine more 
truly national in character and such 
as will appeal to all interested in the 
junior college movement. Limiting the 
book review department more _ spe- 
cifically to books in the junior college 
and higher educational fields and con- 
ducting it on a national rather than a 
local basis, while involving more time 
and trouble, seems to have been worth 
while. It is planned to continue it an- 
other year. 

Personally, I feel that we have been 
fairly successful in producing a unique 
journal which is of distinct interest 
and value to the administrative staff of 
the junior colleges, but perhaps that it 
has not appealed so much to the av- 
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erage faculty member. I am not sure 
that it is possible to make it do so, but 
I think something more can and should 
be done in that direction. 

The junior college is primarily an 
instructional institution. It cannot and 
should not try to compete with the 
university in its emphasis upon spe- 
cialization and research. It can, and 
it should, do a better piece of teaching 
than is done in the average lower di- 
vision of many of our universities 
where the instructors are often more 
vitally concerned with research than 
with teaching. Can the Journal, then, 
print any material that will be of spe- 
cial value in developing better feachers 
among junior college faculties? 

Last year an advanced seminar in 
the Improvement of College Teaching 
under my direction at Stanford Uni- 
versity worked out a group of thirty 
or thirty-five problems in the field of 
college teaching. Each “problem” con- 
sisted of a brief general statement of 
the nature of the problem, a page of 
significant quotations from a number 
of writers who had discussed it, a page 
of challenging and thought-provoking 
questions regarding it which might be 
used as a basis of faculty discussions, 
and a brief selected bibliography. The 
plan was to organize the material with 
reference to each of these problems so 
that it might be used more intelligently 
and conveniently as a basis for dis- 
cussion in faculty meetings. This ma- 
terial has not been published in any 
form. It has seemed to me that a se- 
lection of seven or eight of the most 
vital topics, properly edited, might 
profitably be made and published in 
the monthly issues of the Journal next 
year. I do not want to do this, how- 
ever, unless it meets with the approval 
of a considerable group of junior col- 
lege executives. If any of these at this 
meeting, or those who are not here but 
read this report, feel that it is suffi- 
ciently promising to warrant the trial 
I would be glad to have you write me 
at the United States Office of Educa- 
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tion, Washington, D.C. I will send 
you a list of the possible topics and 
will ask you to indicate those which, 
in your judgment, would be most val- 
uable to publish. Possibly you will 
want to share this list with your fac- 
ulty and secure their composite judg- 
ment as to the best topics to select for 
trial for next year. 

Any other suggestions that occur to 
you for the improvement of the Journal 
will, as always, be more than welcome 
by Dr. Campbell or myself. 


WALTER Crossy EELLS, Editor 





RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


WHEREAS, The annual meeting of 
this Association in Columbus has been 
greatly facilitated by the assistance of 
the Hon. B. O. Skinner, Director of 
Education for the State of Ohio; Pres- 
ident George W. Rightmire, of the 
Ohio State University; and members 
of his faculty, particularly those of 
the School of Education, and by their 
participation in the proceedings of the 
annual meeting; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express our ap- 
preciation of the valuable contribution 
of members of the Columbus Educa- 
tional Community, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and other citizens to the 
success of the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of this Association. 

WHEREAS, The values of this annual 
meeting are derived directly from the 
faithful execution of their duties by 
our elected officers and committees, 
and from those individuals who have 
prepared papers at the request of the 
program committee; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we give expression 
to our gratitude for the high character 
of the contributions made to this As- 
sociation by all officers and members 
of committees and by those who have 
participated so helpfully in the ses- 
sions of the annual meeting. 

WHEREAS, The editing of the Junior 
College Journal has brought it to a 
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high level of efficiency and to the at- 
tention of an increasing number of 
teachers and educators by the volun- 
tary and self-sacrificing services of its 
editors; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the appreciation of 
the Association and its confidence in 
the editors of the Journal be confi- 
dently and unanimously expressed. 

WHEREAS, The Board of Education 
of the city of Chicago by vote on July 
12, 1933, closed Crane Junior College 
and thus shut the doors of educational 
opportunity to thousands of high- 
school graduates, be it 

Resolved, That this Association ur- 
gently petition Mayor Edward Kelly 
and the Board of Education of the city 
of Chicago to make available at the 
earliest opportunity complete facilities 
for junior college education. 

WHEREAS, This Association is aware 
of economic changes of fundamental 
importance in our national life, it is 
evident that the local and state basis 
of support of higher education are be- 
coming increasingly inadequate in 
certain areas, and that there is an 
indicated need for a more definite 
planning of facilities for both general 
and professional higher education in 
the future on a regional and national 
basis, rather than on a local or state 
basis as at present; therefore be it 

Resolved, That serious consideration 
be given to participation by some ap- 
propriate federal agency in the equali- 
zation among the states of the financial 
resources to be made available for the 
support of higher education, and, fur- 
ther, that a committee of this Associa- 
tion be appointed to make a study of 
needs in this regard and to report at 
the next annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. 

WHEREAS, The Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation under date of February 6, 1934, 
has requested that presidents of in- 
stitutions of higher education submit 
data thus implying that plans are now 
under consideration in the Department 
of Interior looking toward legislation 


granting assistance to needy students, 
and 

WHEREAS, It is also implied that 
consideration is being given to a con- 
tinuation of the plan described under 
the release E-15 1122 by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
under date of February 2, and 

WHEREAS, The American Association 
of Junior Colleges wishes to co-operate 
effectively with the Commissioner of 
Education; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee be authorized to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to consider the whole 
matter of the need for legislation or 
other educational considerations in 
which the federal government may be 
interested for the present emergency, 
that this committee be authorized to 
report their findings when approved 
by the executive committee to the Com- 
missioner of Education or other offi- 
cials, and that the Executive Commit- 
tee authorize a budget for the use of 
such a committee. 

WHEREAS, The passing of Colonel 
T. A. Johnston of Kemper Military 
School records the close of a notably 
extended and distinguished educa- 
tional career that, during an almost 
unbroken period of sixty-seven years, 
developed and strengthened a fore- 
most secondary school and junior col- 
lege, be it 

Resolved, That this Association con- 
vey to the family of the late Colonel 
T. A. Johnston and to the faculty of 
Kemper Military School our deep sense 
of the loss to education occasioned by 
his death and express our admiration 
for the high devotion to foremost prin- 
ciples and practice governing the edu- 
cation of boys and young men so 
admirably exemplified throughout the 
long career of Colonel Johnston. We 
lament also the death of one of the 
pioneers of the junior college move- 
ment, President John Diel Blanton, of 
Ward-Belmont School, and of Dr. 
George P. Butler, former president of 
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the Junior College of Augusta and later 
special adviser for junior colleges. 

WHEREAS, There has not been a 
comprehensive nation-wide study of 
the junior colleges for nearly ten years, 
and 

WHEREAS, The problems of social 
and economic reorganization in our 
nation involve opportunities and obli- 
gations for the wide extension of edu- 
cation of our youth at the junior col- 
lege level and of adults, and 

WHEREAS, An evaluation of the 
junior college movement in all its re- 
lationships should be made, and its 
philosophy further interpreted; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved: 

1. That the president of this Asso- 
ciation appoint a committee to canvass 
the possibility of securing funds for 
such a study and report to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

2. That the Executive Committee be 
empowered to proceed with plans for 
the study if satisfactory financial ar- 
rangements can be made. 


F. C. WiLcox 
EMMETT CLARK 
Committee 





AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The Auditing Committee is pleased 
to report that it has examined the re- 
ceipts, deposits, expenditures, and bal- 
ances of the Treasurer and found them 
correct in every detail and in good 
order. 

The financial report for the year is 
as follows: 








Balance last report......... $ 255.53 
ES detec a eeu ein 1,936.19 
$2,191.72 
Bhemms CRATHCE 26k ccc cccccss $1,893.17 
Balance in bank........... 280.77 
$2,173.94 
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ee a I 6 40 4 0 40000 0% $ 1.28 

Checks charged back....... 10.00 
Checks outstanding from 

eee 6.50 

TD Awscusndesnnnewenus $2,191.72 


Collected from members... .$1,920.00 


Guy M. WINSLow, Chairman 
H. B. WYMAN 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Hitch. Members present were 
Chairman Hitch, Hancock, Barton, 
Cox, Andrews, and Campbell. 

1. Applications for membership 
were received from five junior col- 
leges. Motion that the Canal Zone 
Junior College be inspected by an in- 
spector of the Association; carried. 
Motion that Larson School be admitted 
to Associate membership; carried. 
Motion that in the case of Beckley Col- 
lege the secretary correspond directly 
with the University of West Virginia 
and the State Department of Education 
and follow the usual procedure; car- 
ried. Motion that Columbia College, 
Washington, D.C., be admitted to ac- 
tive membership; carried. Motion that 
the secretary write again a statement 
of the terms of membership to Colo- 
rado Vocational College; carried. 

2. Motion that a resolution be pre- 
pared by the secretary and presented 
to the Association requesting that a 
committee be appointed to canvass 
the possibility of a nation-wide study 
of the junior college; carried. 

3. Motion that Dr. W. C. Eells be re- 
quested to prepare a supplementary 
bibliography provided arrangements 
can be made for printing it, and that 
the Office of Education or some other 
agency be requested to print the bib- 
liography; carried. 

4. Motion that the budget be con- 
tinued as of the previous year with 
the addition of not more than $100 to 
be used by a committee on federal aid 
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if and when such a committee is 
appointed; carried. 
5. Motion to adjourn; carried. 


D. S. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Your Committee on Nominations de- 
sires to submit the following nomina- 
tions: 


For president: E. Q. Brothers, Dean, 
Little Rock Junior College, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

For vice-president: Guy M. Winslow, 
President, Lasell Junior College, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 

For secretary-treasurer: Doak S. Camp- 
bell, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

For assistant secretary: J. Thomas 
Davis, Dean, John Tarleton College, 
Stephenville, Texas 
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For Executive Committee to serve 
1934-37: A. M. Hitch, Kemper Mili- 
tary School, Boonville, Missouri, and 
A. C. Olney, Marin Union Junior 
College, Kentfield, California 


Your committee further recommends 
that the 1935 meeting of the Associa- 
tion be held at Nashville, Tennessee, 
subject to final approval by the Execu- 
tive Committee. Your committee fur- 
ther recommends that in listing the 
Executive Committee the period of 
service be advanced one year, and that 
W. W. Haggard of Joliet Junior Col- 
lege, Joliet, Illinois, serve on the 
Executive Committee for the year 
1934-35. 


ARTHUR ANDREWS, Chairman 
J. W. BARTON 

JAMES L. BECK 

ROBERT J. TREVORROW 

J. F. WELLEMEYER 


SPECIAL Note: Beginning with the October 1934 issue of the “Journal,” the editorial 
offices will be transferred back to Stanford University, California. Until August 1, 1934, 
communications for the Editor should be addressed: United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.; after August 1: 735 Dolores Street, Stanford University, California. 
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the University of Chicago, 431 
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ior Colleges, 127 
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Unsound Scholarship: In Reply, WALTER 
CrossBy EELS, DAvip SEGEL, ELINOR WAL- 
LACE HIATT, FLORENCE CARPENTER, Rus- 
SELL R. JOHNSTON, J. W. SHEPHERD, 246 

Utah, junior colleges in, 41 

Utopia Junior College, 8 


Valley Junior College, Washington, 172 

Value of questions, 326 

Vande Bogart, G. H., 108, 151 

VARNUM, WALTER, The Demonstration 
Method in Psychology, 139 

Ventura Junior College, California, 107, 
386 

Virginia, Junior College Movement in, 
THomAS D. EAson, 232 
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Virginia, junior colleges in, 195 

Virginia Intermont College, Virginia, 195 

Vocations, 54, 94, 95, 159, 195, 318 

Voice Training in the Junior College, 
JOHN PARRISH, 87 


Waldorf College, Iowa, 150 

Walton, T. O., 161 

Ward-Belmont, Personnel Records at, AlI- 
LEEN WELLS, 121 

Ward-Belmont Junior College, Tennessee, 
121, 149 

Washington, junior colleges in, 57; see 
also Moran, Pacific Lutheran, Valley, 
Yakima 

Washington, Status of the Junior College 
in, FREDERICK E. BoLTon, 57 

Washington Junior College Association, 
152 

Weatherford College, Texas, 47, 384 

Weitzel, H. I., 386 

Wellemeyer, J. F., 474, 482 

WELLS, AILEEN, Personnel Records at 
Ward-Belmont, 121 

West, R. M., 381 

Westbrook Junior College, Maine, 37 

Western Personnel Service, 95 

West Virginia, junior colleges in, 42 

Whiting, M. R., 330, 386 

Whitworth College, Mississippi, 54, 91 

Whorton, J. L., 50 

Whose Children Attend Junior College? 
H. DEWEY ANDERSON, 165 

Wilbur, Ray Lyman, 278, 280, 289, 296, 
334, 381 

Wilcox, F. C., 481 

Wilkesbarre Junior College, Pennsylva- 
nia, 92, 265 

Wilkins, C. S., 381 


Wilkins, E. H., 311, 352 

Williams Junior: College, California, 148 

WItson, GeorGe D., Broadening the Jun- 
ior College Curriculum, 290 

Wilson, J. H., 50 

Wilson, L. A., 375 

Winslow, G. M., 371, 481 

Woman’s College, Attitude of the Four- 
Year, HarrRIETT M. ALLYN, 335 

Women, Industrial Training of Junior 
College, Ropert Locke CooKke, 116 

Women, Regulations in Private Colleges 
for, Emma I. Sisson, 414 

Women’s Convention, 152 

Wood, J. M., 330 

Woods, B. M., 161 

Works, G. A., 161 

World, The Junior College, 36, 91, 148, 
192, 260, 316, 367 

Wrenn, C. G., 103, 161, 399 

Wright, E. A., 50 

Wyman, H. B., 481; The Nature and Pur- 
pose of Examinations, 410 

Wyoming, junior colleges in, 42 


Yakima Valley Junior College, Washing- 
ton, 172 

YEAGER, EpaGar L., Reorganization at In- 
diana University, 450 

YMCA College, Chicago Central, H. F. 
Hancox, 66 

Young, W. L., 161 

Yuba County Junior College, California, 
329 


ZEIGEL, WILLIAM H., Jr., 52 

Zook, GEORGE F., 40, 42, 50, 70, 161, 187, 
260, 316; Junior Colleges and Adult 
Education, 279 
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Just Off the Press 
farss| | te College Blue Book 


BLUE 





Standard Reference Work of Higher Education 
Third Edition 


In one place 
findable at once! 


You have the Basic Facts and 
Ratings of 
1,250 Universities, Colleges, Junior 
Colleges 
1,034 Technical and Professional Schools 











Reduced to a common language avail- 





Price $4.75 able for instant reference 





Users’ Comments 


“One of the most valuable publications for school officers that has ever been 
brought to my attention.”—Dr. George D. Strayer, Columbia University 





“A really serviceable reference book has been achieved.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 





“We wonder how we ever got along without it.”,—The University Club of Chicago 





“The Influencing of Character” - = - Price $1.15 


A terse, unusual book dealing directly and popularly with this common prob- 
lem of home, church, school and leisure time. Based on research under 


Rockefeller Grant. 








“Yearbook of Aviation” NEW 
Remarkably illustrated = VEAR BOOK of Avi ATION 
International 
Ready early 1934 Popularly Priced at $2.00 





Order direct from 
The College Blue Book 
Dr. H. W. Hurt, Editor 
17th Floor, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 





























New McGraw-Hill Texts 


for Orientation Courses 
® 
COLLEGE AND LIFE 


Problems of Self-discovery and Self-direction 


By M. E. BENNETT, Director of Orientation, Pasadena Junior College. 
With the editorial co-operation of Lewis M. Terman, Professor of 
Psychology, Stanford University. 456 pages, $2.75 
This successful new book for freshman orientation courses has been 
enthusiastically received. Professor Edgar E. Robinson, of Stanford 
University, says: “Of books on college orientation, it is the most care- 
fully prepared, the most stimulatingly written, and altogether the most 
valuable that has come to my attention.” 


BUILDING AN ENGINEERING CAREER 


By CLemMent C. WiiiiAMs, Dean, College of Engineering, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 257 pages, $2.00 
An orientation text for the engineering freshman that gives him the engi- 
neering vocabulary and mode of thinking; that sustains his interest in the 
romance and drama of engineering achievement; that equips him to pro- 
ceed efficiently and inspires him to work vigorously and effectively. 


MONEY SENSE 
An Introduction to Personal Economics 


By Horace W. Davis, Counselor at Law. With a foreword by Ralph 

3 on President, Washington and Jefferson College. 256 pages, 
Gives the college freshman practical, straightforward advice on the proper 
planning of his economic life. The book discusses logically and realisti- 
cally such topics as honest and exact accounting, intelligent budgeting, 
sensible buying and principles of saving. The importance of money in 
relationship to a full, balanced life is emphasized. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION TODAY 


A Summary of Recent Social Trends 


By Joun T. GREENAN, Department of Social Studies, The High School, 
East Orange, N.J. Jn press 


A convenient summary of Recent Social Trends, that monumental survey 
of our civilization by the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. Students in orientation courses will gain from these eleven units 
a comprehensive and authoritative picture of the forces which shape their 
lives and the world about them. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 





































DIRECTORY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


President—E. Q. Brotuens, Little Rock Junior reg) Little Rock, Arkansas 
Secretary—D. 5S. Campse_t, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
























JUNIOR COLLEGE ROUND TABLE OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chairman—-Miss Vincin1a Kramer, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 


Gnenrnan-Mess ia Sa S. WHEELER, Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts 


NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL 


President—Guy M. WINsLow, Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts 
Secretary—H. Lesiie Sawyer, Colby Junior College, New London, New Hampshire 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE FEDERATION 


President—C. S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California | 
Secretary—W. T. Boyce, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, California 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


President—MELROWE MantTiN, Salinas Junior College, Salinas, California 
Secretary—H. F. Taccart, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


/ 
President—B. E. Jamison, Porterville Junior College, Porterville, California | 
Secretary—Miss AuGusta LINNEMAN, Porterville Junior College, Porterville, California | 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


aiionmmnlinee > GrirrinG, San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, | 
alifornia ) 
Secretary—Francis C. FULLENWIDER, Riverside Junior College, Riverside, California 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


President—Lro H. Brownina, Cochran Junior College, Cochran, Georgia 
Secretary—Dean Herrnina, Americus Normal, Americus, Georgia 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


President—C. F. Van Creve, Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange, Illinois : 
Secretary—lI. D. Yaaay, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Illinois | i 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF IOWA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President—W. A. Cresap, Estherville Junior College, Estherville, lowa 
Secretary—V. A. QUALLEY, Creston Junior College, Creston, Iowa 


KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


President—J, F. Huacnues, El] Dorado Junior College, El Dorado, Kansas 
Secretary—W. S. Davison, Fort Scott Junior College, Fort Scott, Kansas 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


President—Wi.uiam _S. SHatruck, Flint Junior riage Flint, Michigan 
Secretary—Georce E. Butrerrie_p, Bay City Junior lege, City, Michigan | 


MINNESOTA JUNIOR COLLEGE DEANS ASSOCIATION Ree ' ot Raa s s x 
President—R. W. Gopparp, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 
Secretary—R. R. Shumway, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, M . ne ota 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEt E 3 


President—C. M. Conwitt, Cameron State School of Agricul 
Secretary—W. E. Downs, Oklahoma Military Academy, C) 


TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


President—R. G. Bocer, Weatherford Junior College Weatherford, Te 
Secretary—V. L. Gnirrin, Victoria Junior College, Victoria, Texas 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION — 
President—Cuar.es H. Lewis, Mount Vernep Junior College, Mount Ve: 
Secretary—Miss E.izabeTu Prion, Yakima Valley Junior : 
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YOU CAN GET IT 


Hundreds of teachers, students, and college graduates will earn 


two hundred dollars or more this summer. SO CAN. YOU. 
Hundreds of others will secure a better position and a larger 
salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF THEM. Complete 
information and helpful suggestions will be mailed on receipt 
of a three cent stamp. Good positions are available now in every 
state. They will soon be filled. 


(Teachers address Dept. T. All others address Dept. S.) 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 


1850 Downing St. Denver, Colo. 
Covers the ENTIRE United States 


School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at our ex- 
pense, if speed is urgent. You will receive complete, free con- 
- fidential reports by air mail within.36 hours. 


Here is a practical handbook that gives the funda- 
THE: A mental considerations underlying the term paper, tells 
how to collect the material, how to organize it, and 


TERM shows the form of the finished product. 

. s Printed in typewriter type, on 81% X 11 paper, 

PAPER it serves as an exact model for the student to follow. 
: Three years’. use of THE TERM PAPER at the 

San Bernardino, California, Junior College shows 


@ Vv that it improves the form, structure, substance, and 
integrity of the students’ term papers. 





; A Manual & 
and Model READY MAY 1 
40 pages — 25c 





Cooper : 
Les € STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford University, California 
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